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Introduction. 


The life story of Christians, especially of such as 
have been eminent in their inward and outward experi- 
ences, is a great treasure. The providential environ- 
ments, the beginnings and onward leadings of Divine 
grace, the strivings, ambitions, conflicts, or if so be, 
failures also of various characters in different positions, 
high or low, in the Church, serve as excellent object 
lessons for contemporaries and successors. 

In the case of true Christians, who are called to 
“show forth the virtues of Him who hath called them 
out of darkness into His marvelous light,” those virtues 
have, to some extent at least, become visible and tangible 
in practical life; the operations and achievements of 
Divine grace in overcoming sin and Satan, and glorifying 
God on earth, have taken such a shape that they can be 
seen and appreciated. A pagan philosopher has said: 
“If virtue could be chiseled into marble it would make 
such a beautiful figure that men would be attracted to it 
and gaze upon it with ecstasy and exhilarating admira- 
tion.” But impossible as it is to realize this exquisite 
idea in marble, it was perfectly accomplished in the 


person and character of the blessed Lord Jesus Christ, 
III 
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and is to some extent realized in every Christ-like char- 
acter. 

Christians are truly on exhibition. ‘‘For we are 
made a spectacle unto the world and to angels and to 
men.” (1 Cor. 4. 9.) “Ye are our epistles — — — 
known and read of all men.” (2 Cor. 3. 2.) Living 
examples and living witnesses make the most power- 
ful and lasting impressions. ‘‘Actions speak louder than 
words.” 

Now Christians as members of the mystical body 
of Christ have a moral equitable claim to the experiences 
and deliverances of the other members. ‘They are “to 
weep with those that weep and rejoice with those who 
do rejoice.” They are to share the sorrows and joys 
of their fellow-members in Christ, hence they are entitled 
to know of their lives and experiences for their own 
instruction and improvement, as well as for mutual, 
spiritual fellowship in the Lord. 

Hence biographies are literature of the highest 
order; and for these reasons the Bible abounds with 
them; to illustrate and impress the precious lesson 
of faith, the sacred writer in Hebrews 11 makes free use 
of the lives of the Old Testament heroes. On the other 
hand, holy writ also presents to us in epitomized form 
the lives of wicked characters for the purpose of warning 
and producing an abhorrence of sin by these living object 
lessons of its hideousness and fearful consequences. 

Of the first class we see the pious Abel, the godly 
Enoch, the patient Job, the faithful Abraham, the beau- 
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tiful and almost faultless Joseph, the ‘‘grand servant 
of God,” Moses, the stately Samuel, the “greatly be- 
loved” and unswerving Daniel, and many others under 
the old covenant. Then we see the “beloved disciple” 
John, the “chosen vessel” and grand missionary apostle 
Paul, and many other “burning and shining lights” 
of the New Testament. And oh! what an inspiration 
for holy activity and godly life do they afford. 

The Bible may fitly be said to be a biographical 
picture gallery, portraying both the good and the bad, 
the inspection of which can not fail of imparting whole- 
some instruction, producing strong encouragement to 
holy living and discouragement to sinning. 

Coming down to recent times what blessings have 
flowed to thousands of readers from perusing the biogra- 
phies of Luther, Wesley, Fletcher, Bramwell, Clarke, 
Carvosso, Hester Ann Rogers, Baxter, Doddridge, Ham- 
line, Zinzendorf, Watteville, Spener, Francke, Albright, 
Miller, Dreisbach, Seybert and many others. 

Scarcely anything can be more fascinating and im- 
proving to younger minds than such biographies. They 
present truths that are spiritual and eternal, not by 
theoretical abstractions, the grasping of which causes the 
head to ache and the nerves to tire, but they present 
these truths as coucrete, living, visible, tangible facts in 
actual and practical life. Andas to romantic features 
they often far exceed fictitious literature, for very often 
truth as set forth in actual life is “stranger than 


fiction.” 
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To this latter class of life-histories we may unhesi- 
tatingly assign that of the subject of this volume, Rev. 
Joseph Long, the third bishop of the Evangelical 
Association. He was on the whole an extraordinary 
man and Church officer; his descent, his times, his 
environments, vicissitudes and developments were pect- 
liar, in some respects unique and well calculated to. 
produce a man of such constitution and “make up,” as 
no novelist would be able to imagine — a man who was 
on the whole covered with marked excellencies yet 
interspersed with some manifestations that were brusque 
and in connection with scenes that border on the gro- 
tesque. Although the author found it very difficult to 
find the materials fora proper biography worthy of the 
sainted bishop, and is painfully conscious of its una- 
voidable imperfections, yet he is willing to assure the 
candid reader that he will find many things in it that will 
far exceed fiction, and reveal in many respects the won- 
derful ways of God with man, which are more remarkable 
than any artful romance can be. 

Whilst compiling this biography I was often deeply 
touched by the truth that there are thousands, yea millions 
of facts in connection with the life experiences of God’s 
people that are recorded only in the books of eternity 
and will be made known only when we all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, to receive our rewards for 
deeds done in the body. What a revelation that will be! 

I will close this Introduction by reproducing a clos- 
ing paragraph which I wrote twenty-five years ago in a 
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preface to an autobiographical work of a worthy brother 
in the ministry, as follows: 

“Many a precious jewel remains hidden in modest 
souls who love Jesus. The Church knows not half of the 
riches she possesses in this respect. It ought not to 
remain thus hidden. The work of God ought to be 
made known and glorified. The living truth of God, in 
the reality of Christian experience, ought to be placed in 
visible contrast with the deceptive delusions of a vain 
world — this would achieve victories and become a great 
blessing. And if consecrated souls would mutually 
approach and open their hearts to each other in Christian 
simplicity, they would recognize each other more fully 
in Christ Jesus. They would find much more similarity 
of spiritual aims, interests and likeness unto Jesus, than 
a mere outward view can furnish. This would be largely 
contributary to a reproduction of that blessed state of the 
Church on earth, when the multitude ot believers were 
as one heart and one soul.” 

God speed that blessed day! R. Y. 
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PART FIRST. 


EARLY LIFE AND MINISTRY. 


CHAP hal. 


Descent, Birth and Early Training. 


The roots of a man’s life run through preceding 
generations, and the bent of his genius, as well as the 
general type of his character and person is largely deter- 
mined by prenatal conditions. It is true that sometimes 
genius seems to spring from the most forbidding ancestral 
soil, as in the case of the statesman Lincoln, or the poet 
Burns. But asa rule it is worth the while to study the 
ancestral origin of any man who manifests great force of 
character, and exercises a great influence upon his fellow- 
men. Heredity isa potent factor in determining char- 
acter and lite and therefore can not be ignored in any 
biographical study. A noted writer has said that a 
child’s education begins about a hundred years before he 


is born, and we are inclined to believe that the subject 
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of this biography affords a good exemplification of this 
truth. ‘The sterling integrity of his character, the high 
moral tone which pervaded his life, his intense intel- 
lectuality, the peculiarities of his temperament, the 
simplicity of his manners, and the rugged massiveness 
of his genius, are accounted for, to some extent, by the 
influence of his family antecedents and early environ- 
iments. No doubt the grace of God was potent in the 
development of his latent powers, but the man himself 
was, as is every other man, the product of his pro- 
genitors. 

‘he first of Bishop Long’s ancestors of whom we 
know anything definitely, was his grandfather, Kilian 
Long, who came to America from Germany during the 
first half of the eighteenth century with thousands of 
other Germans, and settled in Dauphin County, Penn- 
sylvania, near the Swatara River, and not far from the 
city of Harrisburg. In this primitive home, this man’s 
son, the Bishop’s father, was boru, and also named Kilian 
Long. He became a carpenter by trade, which at that 
time required only such skill as was necessary to erect log 
cabins and log barns out of timbers rudely cut from the 
primitive forests, and “hewn to the line” with the heavy 
broad ax brought from Europe — probably by his parents. 

In process of time, Kilian Long, the youthful 
carpenter and sturdy pioneer, loved, wooed, won and 
married Miss Barbara Brown, living in the then ad- 
joining county of Berks. This young woman was 
endowed with intelligence and practical sense, and 
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blessed with personal beauty as well. To them were 
born three sons, George, Joseph and David, and four 
daughters, Elizabeth, Polly, Catharine and Barbara. 
Their second son, Joseph, is the subject of this biog- 
raphy. He was born October 2, A. D. 1800, and spent 
his early life in that primeval and uncultivated region, 
in a day when wild beasts still roamed through forest 
and glen, and were hunted by the aboriginal savages of 
America, who were still quite numerous. 
REMOVAL TO WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Even at that early time ‘‘the star of empire moved 
westward;” the sturdy, enterprising German East 
Pennsylvanians began to stir, and crossed the Alle- 
ghenies into Western Pennsylvania. Bishop Long 
himself related to the author how those Eastern Penn- 
sylvanians in early times appointed an exploring dele- 
gation on one occasion, and sent them westward “to 
spy out the land.” When they reached one of the 
highest summits of the Alleghenies and beheld from that 
lofty outlook the grand scenery and romantic beauty of 
the wilds of Western Pennsylvania, they exclaimed: 
“There is more land West!” ‘They returned and 
reported that there ts more land West, and from this 
phrase the name of “ Westmoreland” County originated, 
which embraces a large portion of the western slope of 
the Alleghenies— a region of country through which 
the old Evangelical pioneers in later years often blew 
the Gospel trumpet. 

In 1805 Kilian Long, Jr., migrated from Dauphin 
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County across the Alleghenies into Allegheny County, 
Pa., and settled about twelve miles south-west of Pitts- 
burg, where he had secured several hundred acres of 
land, which was, of course, as yet mostly in its native 
condition, requiring much hard labor and great diligence 
“to make it pay.’ But Kilian Long and his shrewd 
wife Barbara, were equal to the task. Says Rev. John J. 
Kopp: “Kilian Long was as honest as the day is long 
and his wife was a smart business woman.” 

They had a pretty good market at Pittsburg for 
whatever they produced. They raised much flax, which 
was managed chiefly by Mrs. Long, who herself spun 
and wove all they needed for clothing the family. Be- 
sides this she wove and made “‘twilled” grain bags, for 
which she realized one dollar apiece at “ Pitt,” as Pittsburg 
was then called. In this way she managed to raise from 
fifty to one hundred dollars a year, which was a large sum 
of money in those days, and was a very “ good lift’ to her 
husband, who meanwhile pushed his carpenter business. 

Here their son Joseph grew up until he was seven- 
teen years old. He assisted his parents to the extent 
of his strength in their efforts to pay for the land and 
secure a livelihood. Whilst the father was absent plying 
his trade among the neighbors about, Joseph often drove 
the team, laden with produce, to Pittsburg, starting from 
home soon after midnight. Thus he became early 
habituated to hard work and exposure, and at the same 
time acquired the economical habits which he retained 
during his lifetime. 
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GOING TO AN ENGLISH SCHOOL, 

A number of Irish settlers and also some English 
people, mostly of the Presbyterian faith, lived in those 
parts, but rather scattered. They felt the need of a 
school for their children, hence they managed to estab- 
lish and maintain a so-called ‘‘ home-made school” during 
the Winter months, in which a clever Irishman taught 
the rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic in the 
English language.. To this school the lad Joseph was 
also sent, and there this Pennsylvania German youth 
obtained the opportunity to learn something of the 
English language; and as many of the neighbors usually 
spoke the English language in social intercourse, he 
readily acquired its use in practical life. 

REMOVAL TO OHIO. 

About the year 1817 the “emigration fever” for 
Ohio seized a great many Pennsylvanians. Kilian Long 
and family among others, were caught by the contagion, 
hence they “pulled up stakes,’ 
and moved across the Ohio River into Columbiana 


’ 


as was the phrase then, 


County, in the south-eastern part of the State of Ohio. 
There Kilian Long ‘“‘entered” a large tract of govern- 
ment land, a few miles north of New Lisbon. ‘This was 
a good selection. The land was heavily timbered, under- 
laid with limestone, quite rolling, hence free from 
swamps and their deadly miasma, healthful, and well 
adapted to farming and family life. Here young Joseph 
Long found a new environment, not only in physical 
respects but otherwise also, as we shall presently see. 


CHAPTER Ti. 


Conversion and Early Religious Life. 


JOSEPH LONG’S CONVERSION. 

A number of German families had moved into this 
community from Eastern Pennsylvania, among thei 
several Evangelical families. In fact there was an 
exodus of Evangelicals of considerable dimensions in 
progress in 1816, etc., from Pennsylvania into Ohio.* 

Among these new Evangelical settlers was also Rey. 
Henry Stambach, a local preacher, who held religious 
services, prayer-meetings, etc., as he had been accustomed 
to do in Pennsylvania. These meetings were held inthe 
houses of Jacob Kern, who became the class-leader, 
and Mrs. Mattinger, a widow, whose sons, John and 
George Mattinger, became Evangelical preachers in later 
years. 

The first itinerant preachers here were J. Dehoff, in 
1817, and Michael Walter, in 1818, both traveling the 
Canton Circuit, as then constituted. About 1818 a con- 
siderable revival resulted from these early labors in 
Long’s neighborhood, and one of its first fruits was Mrs. 


Barbara Long, of whom we have already seen that she 
* See History of the Evangelical Association, Vol. I., Pp: 137: 
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was a remarkably clever, exceilent woman. Mrs. Long 
was a thoughtful woman who looked thoroughly into 
things, hence her religious convictions were deep and 
her penitential struggle a severe one. But one Sunday 
afternoon, while listening to an Evangelical sermon, 
she was enabled to exercise faith in Christ as her Saviour 
from sin, and with a joyous exclamation she sank to the 
floor, overcome with Divine power. When she after- 
wards reached her home and met her husband, she 
exclaimed: ‘O Kilian, now I have experienced it too!” 
to which he in his surprise answered simply: ‘‘ Have 
you, indeed?” 

From that time forth Mrs. Long remained a stead- 
fast exemplary Christian and faithful Evangelical member 
until her happy departure from earth to heaven on 
November 2, 1836, in the sixty-seventh year of her 
age. 

These meetings, which Joseph Long also attended, 
and the remarkable conversion of his mother, whom he 
esteemed very highly, naturally made a deep impression 
upon him and he also became an earnest seeker of salva- 
tion. We have no information that he at any time had 
fallen into gross sin during his younger years, yet he 
now deeply realized the necessity of the new birth. 
Finally in his eighteenth year in a prayer-meeting held 
at the house of Jacob Kern, during which he had taken 
a seat behind the open door, he was clearly and power- 
fully saved from the guilt of sin and made happy in the 
love of God. From the fact that he knelt behind the door 
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during this occurrence the saying became current among 
the people: ‘ Joe Long was converted behind Kern's 
door!”** But no matter where one is converted to God, 
so long as the work is accomplished under the direction 
of the Holy Spirit. In this instance the genuineness 
of the work was abundantly proved by Joseph’s subse- 
quent life and by his blessed labors in the kingdom of 
Christ. 
HE IS MADE AN EXHORTER. 

Joseph Long, now happily converted to God, was 
studious and followed the Lord closely. It soon became 
evident that he was unusually profound and powerful in 
his prayers and in his conversation concerning Divine 
things. Ina short time an exhorter’s license was given 
him. At that time the office of an exhorter was regarded 
differently from what itis now. Then the exhorter oc- 
cupied, as the old Discipline shows, an intermediate 
position between the class-leader and the local preacher. 
He was not only permitted but rather required to 
deliver exhortations from lengthier portions of Scripture 
‘outside his class when requested,” as well as to assist 
the class-leader in holding his meetings; hence he was 
licensed to this office. In this capacity young Long 
labored successfully among his brethren. 


ATTENDS A GERMAN SCHOOL, 
But he now more than ever realized the need of 
study and useful information. And as his neighborhood 


“Der Foe Long, der is hinners Kern's Stubenthuer bekehrt 
warre/” (Pennsylvania German dialect.) 
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now consisted mostly of German people, and his class 
and the work on this circuit was German too, he realized 
the necessity of a better knowledge of the German lan- 
guage. His wide-awake mother had taught him the 
German alphabet when Joseph was yet a small boy, 
sitting by her side while she turned the spinning-wheel, 
for which he always very gratefully remembered her. 
But the Germans in this new neighborhood now agreed 
upon opening a German “home-made school,” and en- 
gaged a well informed, elderly German European 
gentleman to conduct it. Young Joseph became one of 
the most willing and most industrious of the pupils, and 
soon advanced so far that he could read and speak the 
language with sufficient correctness to use it properly in 
his public addresses. 
INDICATIONS OF THE COMING PREACHER. 

It now very clearly dawned upon the minds of the 
circuit preachers and others that “there is a preacher in 
this young man.” There were marked manifestations 
of “graces and gifts,” hence the preachers urged upon 
him when he was about twenty years of age, to “forsake 
all” and enter upon the tremendous work of the itiner- 
ancy. But the father said: ‘‘No, Joseph is yet too 
young to undergo the great trials and hardships of a 
traveling preacher, and the colt is also too young to stand 
the severe tours you circuit-riders have to make; besides 
I would have to furnish him with big traveling boots to 
keep his feet dry while riding through the storms, and I 
have not the money for them now; let him stay at home 
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one more year.” At that time a good parent’s word was 
regarded as sacred, and so Joseph remained at home a 
year longer. Meanwhile the colt grew in strength, 
money for the boots was also procured and Joseph fasted 
and prayed to become divinely assured of the call to the 


Gospel ministry. 


CHAPTER III. 


Preaching. 


ENTERING UPON THE ITINERANT WORK. 


Although we have no particular information from 
his own lips or pen concerning his Divine call to the 
ministry, we feel assured of the fact which he himself 
stated, that he sought the preparation for this holy office 
“with much fasting and prayer;” that he “did not run 
before he was sent,” but was well assured of his being 
called by the Lord to this great work. He deeply real- 
ized his insufficiency for this office and fully appreciated 
the almost insurmountable obstacles and severe hard- 
ships connected with the itinerant work at that time. 

The Evangelical Association then numbered less 
than two thousand members, who were mostly poor 
people, struggling for a livelihood. ‘This little flock was 
most fiercely hated and persecuted not only by the 
worldly-minded, but also by unconverted Church mem- 
bers and persons who were indeed “wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing.” A circuit then often extended over the 
greater part of a State; the country was not infrequently 
largely a wilderness with settlements few and far be- 


tween, which could afford but very poor entertainment 
II 
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“for man and beast.” The salary ran up all the way 
from $5.86 to $11.98 a year. Surely it required a Devine 
call to the ministry which was “as a fire in the bones,” 
and which caused the young men to exclaim with Paul, 
“Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel!” — to brave 
such adversities and accept such prospects. 

Besides all this there prevailed at that time a stagna- 
tion, yea, even a retrogression in the work of the Evan- 
gelical Association, resulting in a decrease in the num- 
ber of preachers and members. In the country at large 
financial and commercial stagnation prevailed, superin- 
duced by the cessation of the Napoleonic wars in Europe 
and the second war of Great Britain with the United 
States. Unwise legislation on the part of Congress 
added to the trouble. All this resulted in a protracted 
period of severe depression and cast a thick gloom over 
the country for a number of years.* Amid all these dis- 
couraging circumstances Joseph Long mounted the 
“colt” which his kind father gave him, and became a 
“ circuit-rider,” as Gospel itinerants were then generally 
called. 

RECEIVED BY THE CONFERENCE ; ITINERANT LABORS. 
At the fifteenth session of the conference of the 
Evangelical Association t held at New Berlin, Pa., on 
June 3, 1822, we find this young man, not yet twenty- 
two years old, entering the itinerancy as a preacher on 


* History of the Evangelical Association, Vol. I., pp. 150-160. 


+ There was at that time but one conference, which was 
simply called conference. 
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probation, together with Phillip Wagner, John W. Miller, 
Abraham Becker, Frederick Borauf and William Scholty. 
He was assigned as junior preacher with Jacob Baum- 
gartner to Somerset Circuit in the State of Pennsylvania, 
a charge extending over a large portion of the Allegheny 
Mountains, far away, from home in the roughest part of 
the country, where the denizens of a crude civilization 
struggled with stubborn nature for sustenance, and where 
wild beasts were no strangers. Of his trials and suc- 
cesses during this first year we have no account. 


At the next session of conference held at Strassburg 
(now Shrewsbury), Pa., on June 2, 1823, he was given 
the charge over two circuits, namely, Franklin and 
Berkeley, (the latter charge in Virginia), with John C. 
Reisner as junior colleague. Franklin Circuit then cov- 
ered a large portion of south-western Penusylvania and 
Berkeley Circuit, including also a great part of Shenan- 
doah Valley, was situated in Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia). ‘These vast fields of labor were entrusted to the 
superintendency of this young preacher who was him- 
self on probation. This fact shows very clearly in what 
high esteem he was held by the stationing authority.* 


ORDAINED DEACON AND SENT TO OHIO. 


At the seventeenth session of the conference, held 
June 7, 1824, at Shrewsbury, Pa., Joseph Long was ordained 
deacon. ‘This ordination made a very deep impression 


* At this time the Association had no bishop, and the 
preachers were stationed by a committee elected by conference. 
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upon his mind, to which he referred occasionally in later 
years. At this conference he was appointed to Lancaster 
Circuit in the State of Ohio, as preacher-in-charge, with 
Daniel Manwiller as junior preacher. In his diary he 
gives a detailed account of his journey from Shrewsbury 
to his field of labor in Ohio.* He started on horseback 
on the day the conference closed, having before him a 
journey of about five hundred miles. Money being very 
scarce he had to travel economically, avoiding ‘“‘taverns” 
and stopping whenever possible with “friends” who, 
however, lived far apart along his route. Some of his 
jottings on this long ride are interesting. ‘‘ From Hano- 
ver we rode to Bro. Bender’s where we fed our horses 
and partook of a bite of butter-bread and milk.” ‘Then 
he notes stopping places at Bro. Frueh, Bro. Oakes, Bro. 
Jacob Erb, Bro. Deibel, Bro. B. Ettinger, Widow Ejisen- 
berg, Bro. John Heltzel and Bro. Rueckel. ‘Then he 
crossed the Alleghenies and traveled through his first 
field of labor until he reached Stoystown, where he 
stopped with Bro. John Emmert. Here an impromptu 
evening appointment was made and the friends were very 
glad to see him again. He preached to them with liberty 
on 1 Tim. 6. 12: “Fight the good fight of faith,” etc. 
The brethren John Dehoff and Adam Kleinfelter here 
met him and they had a blessed time together. After 


* As one of the executors of Bishop Long’s last will, the au- 
thor was fortunate enough to come into possession of several 
fragments of his diaries, the first of which begins with this journey. 
He evidently made some memoranda previous to this time, but 
they have been lost. 
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that he met his colleagne Manwiller and they then trav- 
eled together, stopping with friends here and there, par- 
taking of their simple fare and “giving grass to their 
horses,” until they reached the home of his parents in 
Columbiana Co., Ohio. Folks at home and the members 
of his class were all very glad to see him again after an 
absence of two years in Pennsylvania. “’To my great 
joy I found them all well and also earnestly serving the 
Lord.” ‘They soon appointed a meeting at his father’s 
house where he preached to a considerable audience on 
the parable of the royal marriage feast, (Matt. 22), realiz- 
ing “the joy of faith.” From home he traveled on until 
he reached his field of labor. It required about three 
weeks to accomplish this trip from Shrewsbury, Pa., to 
Lancaster, Ohio, which can now easily be done in less 
than twenty-four hours per railway. 
HIS FIRST FIELD OF LABOR IN OHIO. 

aa This circuit was then called “Lancaster (Ohio) Cir- 
cuit,” in distinction from another Lancaster Circuit in 
Pennsylvania. It had about forty appointments scattered 
mostly over the counties of Franklin, Pickaway, Ross, 
Fairfield and Hocking, requiring at least six hundred 
miles travel in order to reach every appointment. And 
such traveling!— scarcely any roads, no bridges, many 
swamps and an interminable wilderness — and to travel 
over it allon horseback in all kinds of weather, finding 
very poor entertainment, preaching every night and on 
Sunday at least twice. The “round” on the circuit had 
to be made in four weeks, including but one day of rest, 
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when the two preachers met, discussed matters connected 
with their work and arranged their schedule of appoint- 
ments. Of such a field, under such circumstances, this 
young man of twenty-four was given charge, having 
for his colleague a young beginner who had just been 
received at the previous conference. One should sup- 
pose that this situation was severe enough to bring to 
light “of what metal” Joseph Long was made. 


Three days after leaving his parents he and his 
colleague arrived on the circuit and immediately entered 
upon their labors, visiting the people, scattered as they 
were over this new country, preaching every evening and 
twice on Sundays, and traveling large distances between 
most of the appointments, all on horseback. 


Mr. Long first stopped with Bro. John Bright, who 
was a strong Evangelical pillar; on the following day he 
went to Daniel Hoy, another prominent member of the 
Association. At this place he fell into a temptation and 
says that he was overcome through a lack of watchful- 
ness. ‘But then,” he adds, “I fell on my knees and 
called upon the Lord to deliver me from this snare 
(which is a very common one among men), and formed a 
resulution to resist it in future more than ever before, 
whereupon I obtained the comfortable assurance that I 
should have the victory in the name of the Lord.” 

On Sunday, July 4, 1824, he preached in German at 
Hoy’s with much freedom and good effect, after that Bro. 
Manwiller exhorted, and then Bro. Long also exhorted in 
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English. At that time the brethren observed no stereo- 
typed custom in such matters. 

Having now introduced Bro. Long to his work we 
shall henceforth select only some of the more remarkable 
incidents in his labors. 

A week after the above occurrence he preached on 
the text Luke 13. 24: “The Lord stood by me, so that I 
could deliver the message boldly, feeling that I could 
adopt the words of Ehud to Eglon: ‘I have a message 
from God unto thee.’ (Judges 3. 22.) Afterward I ex- 
horted in English. Some hearts were touched and I 
believe this meeting will not be fruitless.’ Soon after 
this he preached two funeral sermons for deceased chil- 
dren at Bookwalter’s and says: ‘‘ My conscience bears 
me witness that I preached the truth to these people.” 

At that time and for many years afterward the 
Evangelical preachers made a special effort on funeral 
occasions to preach repentance and salvation to the 
attending people, some of whom they could not reach at 
other times. Their efforts frequently resulted in subse- 
quent conversions. Eulogizing the dead and flattering 
the living, in order to please men, was regarded by them 
as being very reprehensible and in bad taste. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sickness. Laboring under Difficulties. 


On Friday, July 16, 1824, he preached at Bro. 
Stump’s on Isa. ro. 11, and then remarks: “On Satur- 
day I had no appointment; J fasted from Friday eve- 
ning until Sunday morning, aud preached afterwards 
at 11 A. M. at Bro. Weber’s, on Psalm 84. 12. We hada 
melting time and tears flowed from the eyes of many. 
At 3 p.m.I preached at Bro. Wolf’s, on Zecharia 14. 7-9. 
Preaching was rather difficult, and in the evening I found 
myself quite weak from fasting and preaching.” 

his throws some light on the custom of the early 
Evangelical preachers to fast severely —some of them 
every Friday —and their fasting meant total abstinence 
from all food and frequently from all drink also, for at 
least one day and night and sometimes still longer. 
This severe fasting, with all the hardships and depriva- 
tions connected with the work, often had a deleterious 
effect upon physical health. 

But let us hear Mr. Long still further: “1 then 
commended myself to God and retired to rest, but during 
the night I was severely attacked by an inflammatory 
fever, and the next day I was very sick. Toward eve- 
ning I improved a little, and in company with Bro. Wolf 


rode four miles to Bro. George Dreisbach’s, where I had 
18 
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an evening appointment, but when I attempted to preach 
I could scarcely say anything, on account of great weak- 
ness, so I dismissed the meeting and went to bed, but 
could scarcely sleep. On the second day afterwards I 
mounted my horse and rode a distance of sixteen miles 
with great effort, to the place appointed for the meeting 
of the circuit preachers. This was at widow Hoy’s, 
where I met my colleague, Bro. Manwiller. But I 
was compelled to take to my bed at once. Bro. Man- 
willer preached in the evening.” 
SICK WITH A FEVER. 

From day to day the fever became more violent. It 
was evident that a serious disease had resulted from his 
exposure to the malarial poisons, which were so prevalent 
in those regions, when the country was new. Here he 
remained sick from July 8, until August 18. The reme- 
dies administered by the physician checked the fever, but 
seriously weakened the patient. By August 8, malarial 
fever was fully developed. Various remedies were 
assiduously applied, and fervent prayers were offered up 
on his behalf, until at length he was sufficiently restored 
to be removed to Daniel Hoy’s, where he remained, ill 
and weak, for four weeks longer. At last, about Septem- 
ber 16, the fever abated, and he became convalescent. 
This severe and protracted illness, together with the 
unwise medical treatment in vogue in those days, sadly 
undermined Mr. Long’s physical system, and superin- 
duced chronic troubles which ever afterward, during his 


long and eventful life, sorely afflicted him. 
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During this period of distress, the youthful and 
lonely pioneer was cheered by a visit from his presiding 
elder, Rev. Adam Klinefelter. On Sunday during his 
visit Klinefelter preached. The text was 1 Tim. 6. 6. 
He had intended after the sermon to hold a class-meeting, 
but during the delivery of the sermon heaven was so 
wonderfully opened, and such a blessing was poured out 
upon the listening congregation, that a great shout went 
up in praise unto God. Klinefelter was compelled to 
surrender the meeting entirely into the hand of the Lord. 
The Master of assemblies was in full charge, and the 
presiding elder, unable to carry out his program, joined 
in the shout of the people, rejoicing aloud with them in 
the God of their salvation. Long, still sick and feeble, 
was upstairs in bed, but was permitted to share in the 
overflowing of the blessing. 

Klinefelter, however, could not tarry. He started to 
serve a “round” on the sick preacher’s circuit, while the 
latter remained slowly convalescing at Daniel Hoy’s. 
Though suffering occasional relapses from colds and 
recurrences of fever, yet in the early days of October 
Long thought himself sufficiently recuperated to venture 
upon his circuit again. Impatient of further delay, he 
accordingly started out from Hoy’s, October 8, after hav- 
ing been ill for nearly three long months, and traveled a 
few days in the company of the presiding elder, Adam 
Klinefelter. But again and again he was compelled, by 
exhaustion and illness, to stop and go to bed, remaining 
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another four weeks at the home of Bro. Schwartz, sick 
and in bed most of the time. 

November 3rd he again ventured out, simply to col- 
lapse again under a renewed attack of chills. But after 
this he gradually improved, so that on November 21 he 
preached again for the first time. Of this he says: 
“This is the first time I have preached since I became 
ill, July 19. I preached on St. Luke 13. 24. The Lord 
stood by me, and we had a blessed meeting.” 

A less indomitable spirit would have given up in 
discouragement, but Long went right on in his work, 
preaching in English or German, as circumstances re- 
quired. Though sensitive to the cold of the season, he 
pushed forward. Speaking of a sermon he preached 
December 2, 1824, on 1 Cor. 1. 30, he remarks: 

“T realized the Divine help in preaching, though I 
was quite weak. Bro. Klinefelter exhorted after me, and 
the power of God fell upon the people, which produced 
loud shouting and glorifying of God.” 

December 6th he preached at Daniel Hoy’s in the 
evening, on Psalm 23. 1-4. Hesays: “ Preaching went 
very well. Bro. Klinefelter exhorted after me, and we 
‘had a shout; but I exercised myself too much in singing, 
took a cold and became quite indisposed.”’ 

On the 8th he and Bro. Klinefelter went to Bro. 
Klahr’s. “ Bro. Klinefelter preached, but I had to remain 
in bed, being quite sick.” Hesoon recovered, however, 
and rode away with Bro. Klinefelter. Thus he continued 
alternately to travel, and lie prostrate in bed, going on 
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again before he was really well, only to break down 
again, evincing an indomitabie heroism, and a devotion 
to duty never excelled by any soldier in war. However, 
the governing motive with him was not that of stern 
duty, but it was that which Paul speaks of when he 
says: “For whether we be beside ourselves, it is 
to God, or whether we be sober it is for your cause, for 
the love of Christ constraineth us.” (2 Cor. 5. 13, 14.) 


On Christmas evening a watch-méeting was ap- 
pointed to be held at Ulrich Wagner’s, and the brethren 
Manwiller and Klinefelter came to assist. The following 
citation will show, how the brethren then conducted this 
kind of meeting. “In the evening Bro. Klinefeiter 
preached on John 3. 16, with pretty good success; after 
him Bro. Wolf preached on Jonah 1. 6: ‘What meanest 
thou, O sleeper! — arise, call upon thy God!’ — and I 
followed him with a sermon on 1 Kings ro. 6-8. Then 
Bro. Klinefelter gave an exhortation, which was suc- 
ceeded by singing and prayer.” Thus we see they gave 
the people three sermons and an exhortation in succes- 
sion, following this with other exercises. 

On the 27th of December, both Bro. Klinefelter and 
Bro. Manwiller left him, the former to attend his quar- 
terly meetings, the latter to return to Pennsylvania, 
where he took work for some time in the Eastern Con- 
ference. 

“Now,” says Bro. Long, ‘I was alone on the circuit, 
and had no other help but God. I found, however, to 
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my comfort, that He stood by me in my great weakness, 
so that I was enabled to travel and preach daily.” 


On January 28, 1825, he writes remarkably enough: 
“To-day I kept fast-day again for the first time since 
July 17, 1824, but became ill thereafter, for I was as yet 
weak from the fever. In the evening I went to Bro. 
Bright’s and preached, but as I was so very weak, I found 
it difficult to proceed.” 

It is indeed painful to notice, how Bro. Jong thus 
“crucified the flesh,” as the saying was then current, in 
his great bodily weakness. But he regarded fasting as a 
sacred duty. Ina certain conversation many years later, 
he made the remark: “If others think they can get on 
in the way to heaven without fasting, 7 can not.” 

On the 30th he preached in Centerville to a large 
audience in the English language. He had great freedom 
and spoke with the assurance of faith. Of this sermon 
he afterward saw good results. He frequently states 
about this time, that he held class examinations after 
preaching, which were attended with great blessing. 
The Evangelical preachers had a very high opinion 
of these class-meetings. They were not mere voluntary 
experience meetings, but every member present was asked 
a number of questions, concerning his spiritual condition, 
his faithfulness in the discharge of Christian duties, etc. 
In short, it was an examination, conducted by the preach- 
ers, which proved a very wholesome and precious means 


of grace. 


CHA Pa GRP. 


Weak but Indomitable. 


February 14, 1825, he went to Daniel Hoy’s, where 
he had an appointment in the evening. There he 
went into solitude for prayer and meditation. ‘Then the 
word of Moses to Hobab, his father-in-law, (Numbers to. 
29), occurred to him, and he concluded to take them for 
his text in the evening, but could not find the place 
where they are written. ‘‘ But,” he says, “I had no need 
of them, for the Lord set a captive free, whereby our 
mouths were filled with laughter and our tongues full of 
praises, so that I could not preach. I then gave an ex- 
hortation on Psalm 126.” 

Thus he went on preaching daily in German and 
English as circumstances demanded, not forgetting his 
weekly fast, having often “blessed” and “melting” 
times on such occasions, until he and the presiding elder 
Klinefelter again met at Daniel Hoy’s, on March rrth, 
then he says: 

A QUARTERLY MEETING. 

“ On Saturday, the r2th, our big (quarterly) meeting 
began at Philip Hoy’s. I preached first on Luke ro. 42, 
and Bro. Klinefelter exhorted. We hada blessed time, 
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for the Lord drew near in the beginning, and there was a 
melting time. In the evening Bro. Klinefelter preached 
on Matt. 6. 9-13, and Father Benadum, (a “ United 
Brother’’), exhorted after him, and I exhorted in En- 
glish. Then we had devotional exercises. Several 
persons wept and ptayed for mercy, others praised God 
with joyous hearts for His wonderful salvation. On 
Sunday, at 10 a. m., I preached again on Matt. 22. 1-14, 
and Bro. Buettner exhorted. Afterwards we administered 
the Lord’s Supper, and at 2 p. mM. Father Benadum 
preached and Bro. Schmalz exhorted after him, followed 
by Bro. Klinefelter with an English exhortation. The 
friends were greatly blessed under the preached Word. 
Bro. Klinefelter preached in the evening on the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Then we prayed with penitent 
seekers. "The Lord Jesus came into our midst and virtue 
went out from Him, healing several souls. Thus we had 
a glorious time together.” This report shows, what 
times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord the 
quarterly meetings used to be in old Evangelical times. 
Rarely did such a meeting pass by without the conver- 
sion of sinners and revivals among the members. 

On Monday evening following, he preached again, 
but was so weak that he could not speak long. However, 
he continued to preach daily. On Thursday and Friday 
evenings he had good success in preaching. Of the latter 
meeting he says: “Sinners were convicted and cried out 


for mercy, and we had a shout.” 
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A PEACE-MAKER. 

On March 28th he and Bro. Klinefelter went to 
Stump’s, where dissension had arisen in the class. On 
that evening a reconciliation was to be effected. ‘‘We 
made an attempt but soon found that the matter was ina 
bad shape, hence we postponed it till after the meeting. 
I preached on Luke 11. 21, 22, on the casting out of 
devils. I had considerable liberty in preaching. Bro. 
Klinefelter followed with an exhortation, and at the close 
of the meeting, we made another attempt to bring about 
a reconciliation, this time with better success. The 
friends were now convinced that they had wronged each 
other and were soon persuaded to make peace. The 
hand of the Lord was among us. ‘Thereupon we went to 
prayer together, during which the Lord came very near 
and blessed us so wonderfully, that all hearts were melted 
together, love was renewed and peace restored, on 
account of which great rejoicing and shouting took 
place.” Much of this blessed result, was doubtless due, 
under God, to the wonderful sermon by Bro. Long, on 
“casting out devils.” 


On Saturday, April 2, 1825, they had another quar- 
terly meeting. “Bro. Klinefelter preached first on 1 
John 3. 8, and I exhorted in English. The people were 
touched and many hearts melted. In the evening I 
preached first in German on 1 Cor. 5. 7, 8, and upon the 
desire of the meeting, I supplemented this with an 
English sermon, on John 5. 2-7. At first preaching was 
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difficult, but victory came and I obtained great influence 
over the people. After two exhortations by English 
brethren, Bro. Klinefelter gave an invitation to seekers, 
then we prayed until the meeting was closed. ‘The 
friends continued in prayer and the power of God was 
manifested, so that we had a time of great blessings. On 
Sunday, at 10 A. M., Bro. Klinefelter preached on Luke 
24. 46, 47, and I followed him on Psalm 23. 1-4, where- 
upon we celebrated the Lord’s Supper, and closed our 
meeting under the mighty influences of Divine grace. 

“Now came the time of parting. I must say adieu to 
Bro. Klinefelter, who journeyed from here to the Canton 
Circuit. ‘This parting touched me painfully, for I was 
now again left alone on this field of labor and had a great 
many crosses and trials to bear. I began to think that I 
would rather depart and be with Christ than to remain 
longer in this world. But I tried to comfort my heart 
in God by considering, how He had helped me hith- 
erto.” 

This young soldier of Christ had the same feelings 
of loneliness that came over the Apostle Paul at times, 
when he was separated from his brethren, to whom he 
was so intimately attached. (Acts 17.15.) Nor is it at 
all strange, when we consider the circumstances in 
which Bro. Long found himself, that he sometimes felt 
depressed in spirit. But he journeys on over his circuit, 
having the proverbial “ups and downs” till we meet 
him again at Daniel Hoy’s, where he preached on a 
Saturday forenoon at 11 o’clock, on Psalm 11o. 3, and 
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after the sermon held a class-meeting — ‘and the Lord 
blessed us and we had a shout.” 

Again he goes forth to sow the good seed, having 
blessed seasons in preaching and holding class-meetings, 
until our attention is arrested by the following remark- 
able statement : 

“On Saturday, June 25, 1825, I went into solitude 
for prayer, and the Lord blessed my soul. My ministerial 
calling appeared to me so very important and the salva- 
tion of souls lay so heavily upon my heart, that I resolved 
by the help of God, to show more faithfulness and dili- 
gence than ever before. J commenced to read the Word 
of God upon my knees, praying God with tears, that He 
might reveal His counsel and will to me, and furnish me 
with all the necessary grace and gifts of his Spirit, to 
prosecute His work and do His will on earth.” 

This was the old Evangelical way of obtaining that 
sufficiency, which comes from God. Many of the fathers 
read their Bibles through on their knees, and while thus 
engaged before God in the closet, “angels hovered 
round,” and Divine light shone upon the sacred pages. 
It was thus that they “became mighty in the Scriptures,” 
and were enabled to “ declare the whole counsel of God.” 
On this same day he preached with great power despite 
great opposition. Many hearts were touched. A certain 
aged Lutheran said after the meeting: ‘I do believe that 
our parson (Pfarrer) does not preach right, for I have 
never felt as I did during the preaching of Mr. Long 
to-day.” 
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Meanwhile the Annual Conference held its session 
many hundreds of miles distant, at New Berlin, Pa. 
Bro. Long for various and self-evident reasons was unable 
to attend. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Courtship and Marriage. 


The great ancestor of the human race in his idyllic 
home in Eden, felt it was not good to be alone, and the 
Creator recognized the need of “an helpmeet for him.” 
The same natural sense of need impresses itself upon 
every normally constituted son of Adam. It need not, 
therefore, cause any surprise that Joseph Long also, in 
the course of time, felt the need of a life companion. 
This was emphasized by his peculiar environments. He 
was a young man of twenty-four years, far from home 
and parents, engaged day and night in consuming labors, 
in conflicts with Satan and with wicked men, afflicted 
with physical suffering, traveling in primitive style 
through the wilds of nature. He found but little sym- 
pathy or companionship among the rude, uncultured 
people, with whom he labored. ‘There was perhaps no 
one like-minded with himself, to whom he could pour out 
his heart. Most of the time also, he was lacking in 
money, even scantily clad, often poorly fed and housed. 
That under these circumstances the young man’s heart 
yearned for love and home, was not only natural but 
inevitable. But that there should be any romance in the 
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life of this plain, rugged son of thunder, may surprise 
many. Yet such are the facts, and the incidents of his 
courtship and marriage reveal a romantic vein in his 
character, and show that in this at least all the world’s 
akin. 

The story of his protracted illness has already been 
related in these pages. The place where he was first 
detained by that illness, was at the home of the widow 
of Phillip Hoy, in Fairfield County, Ohio. Here he was 
confined to his bed for a number of weeks, but as it was 
inconvenient to give him the necessary care and atten- 
tion in this family, he was after a time removed to the 
house of Daniel Hoy just across the road from the wid- 
ow’s house. ‘This house was a prominent stopping place 
for the Evangelical itinerants in those days. There 
were several comely daughters in this family, among 
whom one was named Catharine, now a young lady in 
the bloom of ripening young womanhood. Catharine 
possessed an open, sunny disposition, and a tender, sym- 
pathetic nature was hers. Her womanly sympathy was 
naturally drawn out by the sufferings of the feeble, 
emaciated, fever-stricken, young circuit-rider, who was 
now brought to their hospitable home. This trait 
naturally and instinctively brought her forward as the 
best nurse. She was assiduous in her attentions to him, 
and became unconsciously a ministering angel to God’s 
servant. ‘The sufferer soon realized that she, better than 
any other, understood his tastes and appreciated his 
wants. With gentle footstep she went about the room, 
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with deft fingers silently arranging this and that, and 
thoughtfully anticipating almost his every wish. That 
he appreciated her womanly ministrations, goes for the 
saying. He soon found himself not only willing but 
eager to follow her directions. While others found him 
at times irritable and self-willed, in her hands he soon 
became pliable, docile and even more cheerful. As 
Catharine flitted lightly in and out of the room, he now 
and then caught himself following her movements with 
his weary eye; the very sight of her exercised a soothing 
effect upon him, and relieved the nervous tension under 
which he had been. 

The two hearts thus unconsciously acquired a 
mutual regard for each other, which ripened into that 
pure flame of love, which emanates from God Himself. 
Though neither said anything or gave any token, yet 
their two lives were already beginning to flow together. 
There were other circumstances which gave to this mu- 
tual regard a very substantial foundation. Catharine Hoy 
knew her patient to be a consecrated servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, a pulpit orator of extraordinary power, far 
excelling many older preachers, and Joseph Long recog- 
nized in her a soundly converted, pious, amiable, Christian 
lady. Of course he was at a great disadvantage. What 
she saw of him was a poor, emaciated sufferer, at best not 
a handsome man — he was too tall and angular for that — 
groaning in pain, tossing restlessly in distress, or even 
wandering in the realms of fantasy, driven thither by the 
delirium of the fever. What he saw of her was a beau- 
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_ tiful Christian woman, with the bloom of health upon 
her rosy cheeks, elasticity in every motion of her 
supple body, and the sunshine of cheer like a halo 
around her, engaged in Christlike ministrations. Her 
gentleness softened the austerity of his nature. She 
recognized the greatness of the soul that burned and 
glowed under the somewhat rough exterior, and was by 
no means the least ardent admirer of his towering abilities 
as a preacher, which made other preachers of all denomi- 
nations seem like pigmies by comparison. Her recogni- 
tion of his profound insight into the Word of God, his 
sincere and unaffected piety, his success in soul-winning, 
greatly increased this admiration for him. Admiration 
is often love in its initial stages. She was not prevented 
by untoward externals from recognizing the true worth 
of the man. She had the good sense to look at the 
reality rather than the appearance. Moreover during his 
sickness she learned how to approach him, and a few 
words from her were a potent talisman to quiet his 
excited nerves or restore the equilibrium of his temper. 
Nor did her quick, womanly instinct fail to detect his 
keen appreciation of her service to him in the sick room. 

Their actual courtship, however, did not begin until 
Long was a convalescent. After he had recovered 
sufficiently from his illness, Mr. Long resumed his work 
on the circuit. It took some time to make his rounds 
on the large circuit, and so he did not return to Daniel 
Hoy’s, until March 22, 1824, that being the regular home 
of the itinerants for that appointment. He preached in 
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the evening on St. John 15. 2. Next day he lingered, 
apparently unable to tear himself away from the charmed 
spot. In fact he felt that something must be done to 
settle his unrest. ‘The purpose of marriage had fully 
ripeued in his mind, and Catharine Hoy was the one 
upon whom he had set his heart. ‘To give the reader an 
idea of his extraordinary method of courtship, we quote 
from his memorandum: ‘‘ Wednesday, the 23rd, I re- 


mained at Hoy’s. I held /fast-day, and called upon 


having my first conversation with her concerning 
but though I used great diligence, I received very little 
sgtisfaction or encouragement. However, a little hope 


remained, so I concluded to talk more if would 
give the opportunity.” 

There is no need to explain this memorandum. We 
find the proverbial coyness of the maiden, the slight rev- 
elation of interest which encouraged the young lover to 
continue his advances as skillfully as he could, and his 
confidence that future effort might not bein vain. But 
that a lover should prepare for his courtship by /asting 
and prayer, is something not found in the usual romance, 
Certainly he wanted this ‘‘match” kindled in heaven. 

Next day he started ona new tour of the circuit, 
returning to Hoy’s in four weeks. Of course he stopped 
at Daniel Hoy's. All the preachers did. ‘That his 
thoughts were there often during those four weeks, no 
one will doubt who knows anything of these experiences. 
Would she encourage him, or would she treat him coldly, 


and so close negotiations? were questions which the 
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itinerant lover could not avoid canvassing in his mind as 
he rode alone from place to place. To his delight 
Catharine on this occasion managed to give him further 
opportunity to discuss the all-important subject with her. 
Here we find this memorandum: 

“April 22nd I made the attempt to have a conclusive 
This time all 


went well, and I received the answer I coveted. But 


interview with concerning 
what the further developments will be, is known to God, 
who I hope in time will also reveal it to me. I wish to 
commit the whole matter to the Most High, in the hope 
that He will do all things well.” 

That evening he preached at Bro. Klahr’s on 1 Cor. 
I. 30, with good success. The next reference to this 
subject is under date of May 4th, when he says: 

“On May 4th I went to the town of Lancaster and 


” 


bought a silver ring for 

That it was tender sentiment, not worldly vanity, 
which prompted this act, goes for the saying. 

May 22nd we find him at Hoy’s again, where after 
another fast-day, he had a very pleasant interview with 
Catharine! The subject uppermost in bcth their minds 
was apparently more definitely discussed, and the maiden 
met her lover with more open-heartedness, expressing 
herself as entirely willing to be his, and to share his 
destiny with him. ‘Thus they plighted their troth in the 
style of true Christian lovers. Then follows a series of 
dashes in the memorandum. What these signify, lovers 
may conjecture. But Long piously drops the curtain 
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over the tryst with the prayer: ‘“O Lord help! O thou 
hand of the Most High, guide Thou us in this matter 
in accordance with Thine own gracious pleasure. In- 
cline our hearts to love Thee, and unto the patient 
waiting for Christ!” 

And again he went forward in his onerous itinerant 
labors. Everything was now perfectly understood and 
heartily agreed between ‘“‘ Joseph” and “ Kate,” but then 
the great question was unanswered: ‘‘ What will Father 


’ 


Hoy say?” In those days “ Young America,” and es- 
pecially the descendants of German Pennsylvanians, had 
great respect for the opinions and decisions of their 
parents, particularly in such affairs. The good-will or 
the ill-will of parents toward the marriage of their chil- 
dren was believed to bring either a blessing or a curse 
upon their married life. And in the case of young con- 
verted people it was a matter of conscience also, to heed 
the commandment: ‘Honor thy father and mother,” 
etc., even until old age. 
“ASKING DADDY HOY.” 

Bishop Long once said in the presence of the author, 
that he knew nothing of a man-fearing feeling, but it 
would seem that in this case he realized an exception, 
dreading to broach the matter of consent to Father 
Daniel Hoy. Although his appointments brought him 
around to Hoy’s once every four weeks, yet he post- 
poned this important final inquiry from the 21st of May 
until the 18th day of December, 1825. On that day he 
was at Daniel Hoy’s again, and in the evening he ventured 
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to ask this final question. Of this he says: ‘This eve- 
ning I improved the opportunity to ask Daddy Hoy to 
consent to the marriage, and to my delight I received 
satisfactory answers to all my questions.” For this issue, 
it is quite probable that Mother Hoy, who was a very 
shrewd woman, had fully prepared the head of the family. 
Thus, then, the obstacles were all removed, and there 
remained no valid reason for delaying the consummation. 
We find that Mr. Long on the following day went to his 
appointments, but came back again in a few weeks, 
bringing a new suit of clothes! — and also Bro. Adam 
Klinefelter, the presiding elder, when the following is 
recorded: ‘On Tuesday, January 10, 1826, I was mar- 
ried to Catharine Hoy, by the hand of Rev. Adam Kline- 
felter, who pronounced the nuptial blessing upon us. It 
was a quiet, lovely and cheerful day, but somewhat 
cloudy in the evening.” This latter remark proved 
prophetic. 

He remained at Hoy’s for five days, when he again 
entered upon his severe labors, and realized blessed sea- 
sons in preaching the Gospel. A “wedding trip” was 
then an unknown custom, and would have been regarded 
by the old Evangelical preachers as entirely inadmissible. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Further Labors. 


Bro. Long’s health was now measurably restored, 
and the Annual Conference, held at New Berlin, Pa., on 
June 7, 1825, gave him a young colleague in the person 
of Rev. George Schneider, who had just been received 
into the itinerancy. 

On June 29, 1825, he went to Hoy’s to await the 
arrival of the new preacher, who, after several weeks of 
traveling on horseback, arrived on the following day at 
one o’clock p.m. “We were highly pleased on account 
of his coming; he delivered three letters to me: one from 
my parents, from which I learned that they were still 
alive and in good health, and the other two came from 
the conference.* This evening I preached on Psa. 99. 4.” 
The labors on this large circuit were now of course 
divided between the two preachers, which made the work 
somewhat easier for the time being. 


On the next day they parted, each following the 
Se 


* Receiving three letters in this wise, was at that time a 
very interesting occurrence. The mails were then very slow, not 
always reliable, and the postage from 12% to 25 cents, according 
to the distance carried. Here then arrived three letters from im- 
portant sources, great distances and without any postage.” 
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course of his appointments. Mr. Long was at this time 
sorely troubled with salivation, probably resulting from 
the strong medicines administered during his long sick- 
ness, so that he could speak only with difficulty, yet he 


punctually filled all his appointments. 
On July 14th he preached at 11 A. M. in German and 


in English; after the meeting he had to settle some diff- 
culties among the members, which resulted in the expul- 
sion of a woman, a transaction, which was at that time 


regarded a very serious one. 
On the next evening he preached on the parable of 


the Ten Virgins. ‘The people were attentive, the Lord 
stood by me and strengthened me in soul and body. 
Preaching went well and the Lord helped me, moreover, 
by sending a severe thunderstorm over us, which re- 
minded the people of the immediate presence of the 
omnipotent God, and kept all sleep from their eyes. I 
hope this sermon will not remain fruitless.” 
A BACKSLIDER SAVED. 

“On the 17th I and Bro. Schneider met at Kreitz’s. 
I preached and Bro. Schneider exhorted, then we closed 
the meeting, and went to Bro. Hoy’s, where Bro. Schnei- 
der preached at 3 Pp. M.,on Jeremiah 4.1. I exhorted 
and held a class examination. We had a blessed time, so 
that great shouting took place. One of the sisters, who 
had backslidden to a considerable degree, became deeply 
wounded and after arriving at home, also fell sick. 
She then became deeply distressed and commenced 
to cry unto God. When we heard this, I and several 
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brethren went thither to pray with her, which had its 
good results, for heaven was opened over us and 
the balm of Gilead healed her in soul and body. She 
sprang from her bed, clapping her hands and shouting 
for joy, declaring that the Lord had healed her soul and 
body, which was even so. ‘This exercise lasted until late 
into the night.” This is a specimen of old Evangelical 
times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 
VICTORY AT A CAMP-MEETING. 

Somewhat later a camp-meeting was held on his 
circuit, at which they at first suffered considerable dis- 
turbance by rowdies and opposition from the powers of 
darkness, but on Sunday “heaven was opened and _bless- 
ings came upon us in showers; now the devil was 
defeated, a great shout took place, and penitents began 
to weep and cry to God. During the night many 
found the Lord, and the members were revived and 
encouraged. ‘The meeting was continued till after mid- 
night.” T’o fight such battles and obtain such vic- 
tories, was the holy ambition of the old Evangelical 
preachers, and when they thus succeeded, their joy was 


full. 
Thus he traveled and labored on through difficulties 


and hardships, having victory at times, and again seeming 
defeats also. His colleague, Bro. Schneider, was much 
afflicted with chill-fever, and many members on the 
circuit likewise. 

On March 25, 1826, the quarterly meeting was held 
at Bro. Miesse’s, where they had a great victory. Sin- 
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ners were convicted and cried out for mercy, others were 
happy and praised God, and the joyous shouts of new- 
born souls were heard in the house. ‘‘On Sunday, at 
10 A. M., I preached on 1 Cor. 5. 7, 8: ‘ For even Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us, therefore, let us keep the 
passover not with the leaven of malice and wickedness, 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.’ 
The Lord opened unto mea great and effectual door, the 
large audience was mightily moved by the Word of God, 
and tears flowed down over many cheeks. We had a 
blessed time during the celebration of the sacrament. 
The meeting was greatly blessed, sinners were saved, 
and I hope many souls will praise God in eternity for 
what they realized on this occasion.” 

After thus writing a few more items, he broke off in 
the middle of a sentence, and thus ends the fragment of 
a diary, irom which we have been quoting. 


FRAGMENTARY RECORDS FROM 1826 TO 1843. 


From this time on, about the middle of the year 
1826, we have nothing whatever from his pen, until the 
last month in the year 1843. We have so far, however, 
rescued enough information from scant sources, to give 
us an approximate idea of how Mr. Long labored, 
suffered and succeeded as a young itinerant minister in 
those primitive and trying times. 

A few months later, namely on June 5, 1826, the 
conference was held at New Berlin, Pa., at which Bro. 
Long was ordained elder, together with Phillip Wagner 
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and John C. Reisner. He was now appointed to what 
was then called Mansfield and Canton Circuit, extending 
over a still larger territory than the Lancaster Circuit. 
A young brother from Eastern Pennsylvania, Francis 
Hoffman, (of blessed memory), wko was received into 
the itinerancy at that session, was sent out with him 
as his colleague. ‘This conference was also considered a 
General Conference, and the two were held jointly. It 
divided the entire work into two Annual Conferences, 
and named them the Eastern and Western Conferences. 
respectively. 

After repeated researches and inquiries, nothing 
could be found that he himself wrote, concerning his life 
and labors during this long interval. We must make the 
best possible use of the scant indications in the old con- 
ference records, a few remarks and a few recollections by 
the very few survivors of those years. 

In the year 1827 two Annual Conferences were held 
for the first time in the Evangelical Association, namely,, 
the Eastern and Western. The Western included all the 
work in the State of Ohio. Bro. Long was a member 
of this conference. The first session was held May 5, 
1827, in the house of H. Rauch, in Wayne County, Ohio. 
Bro. Adam Klinefelter was the chairman and Bro. Long 
the secretary. It was attended by six itinerant and 
seven iocal preachers. Bro. Long was now appointed to 
Canton Circuit, which also included his home class, 
where his parents lived, in Columbiana County, Ohio.. 
It was in this respect more pleasant for him than any of 
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his former fields of labor. ‘The conference elected no 
presiding elder this year. Several preachers left for the 
Eastern Conference, hence none could be spared for the 
presiding eldership, and we can readily believe that under 
existing circumstances no one wanted it; but to provide 
for emergencies it was ordered that Joseph Long should 
attend the quarterly meetings during the Fall, and Adam 
Klinefelter during the following Spring, instead of a 
presiding elder. We see, then, that the comparatively 
youthful Long was already highly respected and his 
superior talents recognized by his appointment as secre- 
tary of the conference and a substitute for a presiding 
elder, in conjunction with the older, well experienced, ex- 
presiding elder, Bro. Klinefelter. 
t seems, however, that this arrangement did not 
succeed very well. The work in this new conference 
was in such a condition that it needed the close supervi- 
sion of a presiding elder, which could not be given it by 
the two brethren, who had also to attend their own 
large fields of labor. Besides this the times were still 
very depressing. Joseph Long received as salary for 
this conference year the remarkable sum of $16.56, and 
Adam Klinefelter the still more remarkable amount of 
$13.50. We must, however, not forget, that this confer- 
ence “ was situated in a wilderness, among fresh settlers.” 
As already remarked elsewhere, a long continued finan- 
cial depression prevailed in this country from the close 
of the American and European wars, about 1815, to the 
years 1828-1830. The country at that time was not able 
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to recuperete quickly. It had neither gold nor silver 
mines, the banks were not well founded, hence not very 
reliable.) ere wie> little money of any kind in circula- 
tion, and the market opportunities were exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. 

The Western Conference held its second session at 
Uniontown, Stark County, Ohio, beginning May 5, 1828: 
Joseph Long was elected chairman and also presiding 
elder. During the conference yeat the work progressed: 
excellently under his presiding eldership. 

A BLESSED CAMP-MEETING. 


Among certain documents collected by Father John 
Dreisbach, we find the following extract from a letter,, 
which to judge from its style, was written by Bro. Long. 
He says: ‘The preachers entered upon their field of la- 
por* in humble reliance on the help of God, with the de- 
termination to labor for His glory and the welfare of their 
fellow-men, and if possible, to bring about a better state 
of things on the circuit — as not a few members were in 
a state of lukewarmmness. Hence they began to denounce 
cold formality in public worship and to exhort the meth 
bers to fulfill their duties zealously and to be diligently 
engaged in every good work. Manwiller is said to hav 
once made use of the following expression : ‘ By the hel, 
of God, I am determined, if possible, to bring the circui 


into a better state.’ hus they continued preaching th 


eee 


—— 


* Canton Circuit — where Daniel Manwiller and Samu 
Tobias were the preachers. 
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Word of God faithfully and in its purity, till the camp- 
meeting was held on Bro. J. Hegermann’s farm, in Wayne 
County, Ohio, where God’s grace was so powerfully man- 
ifested, that a glorious revival of religion took place. 
The excitement was uncommonly great. One evening 
during an exhortation, almost the whole assembly was 
moved, penitent sinners came from all directions to seek 
in prayer the forgiveness of their sins, and there was a 
flame of intense love kindled in all Christian hearts but 
lately so lukewarm, so that from that moment to its close 
the meeting was remarkably blessed. The holy fire then 
spread over the whole circuit, the meetings everywhere 
became interesting and many a precious soul was hope- 
fully converted to God,” etc. 

The influence of this revival also spread over the 
other circuits of the district, and the brethren labored 
with great success everywhere during the year. There 
is no doubt that the presiding elder’s powerful preaching 
greatly contributed to this blessed success. 

In the year 1829 the conference was held in Tus- 
carawas Township, Stark County, Ohio, commencing on 
the 4th day of May, at which Joseph Long was again 
elected as chairman and continued as presiding elder. 
The work achieved great success, especially on Canton 
and Lancaster Circuits. 

At the conference in 1830, held in Plain Township, 
Stark County, Ohio, on May 3rd, Bro. Long was again 
elected chairman. 
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A GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


A General Conference was held in the Fall of this 
year (1830), on the 1st day of November, in Haines 
Township, Center County, Pennsylvania, which Joseph 
Long attended. This supreme body in the Church, 
which had at that time unlimited power, elected Bro. 
Long, who was now but thirty years old, as their presi- 
dent. ‘This clearly shows, in what great esteem he was 
held by his staunch brethren in the ministry. He had 
by this time acquired considerable experience and skill 
in holding Quarterly and Annual Conferences and knew 
something of parliamentary rules. This conference 
revised the Articles of Faith, made some changes in the 
functions and tenure of the episcopacy, and transacted 
other very important business.* 

In 1831, at the Western Conference, held in Green 
Township, Stark County, Ohio, commencing on May 
2nd, Joseph Long was again chairman, and in 1832, con- 
ference was held at the same place on June 7th, and he 
was again made chairman and continued presiding elder. 

REV. CHARLES HAMMER. 

Rev. Charles Hammer was this year sent from the 
Eastern to the Western Conference and appointed to 
Wooster Circuit. He had a very observing mind and 


among other things recorded the following statement: 


* The third edition of the Discipline was to be published, 
and also an English edition be issued, wherefore these revisions 
were now deemed necessary. 
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““The visits of our presiding elder, Bro. Joseph Long, were 
occasions of great blessing and encouragement. He was 
_ then in his best years, about thirty-three years old, and 
had been eleven years in the ministry. He was probably 
never in a better spirit to preach than at this time. He 
frequently preached at our quarterly and camp-meetings 
so powerfully, that he carried everything before him. 
He had peculiar ways about him in his social conduct, 
which at times caused offence, but then his extraordinary 
preaching easily reconciled all. Once I heard him preach 
on Hebrews 2. 1-3. After the sermon he turned to me 
and said: ‘Now I begin to see into this text.’ A few 
weeks later we had another meeting in another section 
of the circuit, where he preached again on the same text, 
but this was a remarkable sermon; although I have 
heard many others preach on the same words, I have 
never heard anything comparable to this. He had evi- 
dently received special light on those words when he 
preached from them before.” 
HARD TIMES. 

With what adversities the people and the preachers 
in this new country had to contend — of which Bro. 
Long endured his full share also — has been thus graph- 
ically described by Bro. Hammer: ‘The present genera- 
tion of preachers in Ohio can have no adequate idea of 
how their forefathers had to deny themselves after they 
had come from Pennsylvania, settled in the dense forests 
of Ohio and struggled to establish a homestead there. 


I met families who would have speedily returned to 
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Pennsylvania but for want of means; as it was, they 
were compelled to stay, under great sorrow and adversi- 
ties, until they were established in some measure. Some 
of these families had all conveniences in their former 
homes, but now they fared poorly, living in small 
huts, furnished with home-made tables, benches, etc., 
instead of chairs, bedsteads and everything in the same 
order. 

“Besides this was the heavy work of clearing and 
cultivating the soil, until it was in a condition to yield 
the necessary provisions for living. Ofttimes reptiles 
would gather under the floor of the cabin and make 
their breeding places there. I frequently preached in 
such a house, but had not the courage to stay during 
the night, before cold weather set in. The family had 
come from Lewisburg, Pa. On the afternoon of the 
ist day of August, 1832, I preached there for the first 
time, when in the midst of the sermon, a snake of con- 
siderable size came up through a hole in the floor and 
crawled along upon the floor. It may be that the singing 
. or perhaps the preaching attracted it. It was soon killed 
but was followed by another, which was also speedily 
dispatched. This took place during preaching but caused 
no disturbance. No one seemed to be frightened ; ap- 
parently these people were accustomed to such visits. 
At the close of the meeting a stranger came to me, who 
had been touched by the sermon, and invited me to 
preach also in his house, which was done. ‘The reptiles 
had evidently done no harm in any respect.” 
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The Western Conference held its session in 1833 in 
Pleasant ‘Township, Fairfield County, Ohio, beginning 
May 6th. Bro. Long was again elected chairman, but 
at this session he also located, ‘‘on account of family 
affairs,” as the record states. 


CHAP a ER. Valdas, 


Located. 


WHY JOSEPH LONG LOCATED. 


Bro. Long was in the midst of a very successful, yea, 
we may well say,a glorious career in the ministry, and 
God’s blessing rested visibly upon his labors. But we 
read to our surprise in the record of the conference in 
1833: ‘‘Joseph Long located on account of family affairs,” 
and we look in vain for any further explanation of this 
act. He was succeeded by Henry Niebel as presiding 
elder, who also was an able and effective laborer in the 
Lord’s vineyard, but by no means measured up to Bro. 
Long. By his location the conference suffered a great 
loss, which was at that time painfully realized. In later 
years, especially in obituaries and funeral addresses, some 
doubt was uttered as to the propriety of his taking a 
local relation at that time. He himself was naturally 
very reticent concerning his personal and family affairs, 
but it seems those matters were pressing, for we find in 
the record that for two years previous he did not travel 
full years, and at his last appointment as presiding elder, 
it is said that ‘he was to travel according to his ability.” 
But the Eastern Conference, which was then the oldest 
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conference and had supervision over the proceedings of 
the Western Conference, put its veto upon this arrange- 
ment in 1832. Upon this Bro. Long located at the next 
session. 

The explanation of this affair is found in the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. Bro. Long had by this time a family of several 
children. Having commenced preaching quite early — 
in his twenty-second year—and continued up to this 
time without intermission, he had made no temporal 
provision for his family. 

2. His salary (?) had been exceedingly small. In 
1827 he received but $16.56; in 1828, $21.31; in 1829 
(when he could serve only part of the year), $9.01; in 
1830 (for part of the year), $10.86; in 1831 (part of the 
year), $9.28; in 1832, $5.86; and in 1833, $11.98. (This 
last year he served but four months.) From this it is 
evident that he served under difficulties, and that the 
pittance he received from the conference was not even a 
nominal support for himself and family.* 

3. His aged parents became quite feeble and had 
no cne to properly care for them. Father Kilian Long 


* Tilustrative of the poor fare the preachers had during the 
earlier time of the Western work, we insert the following facts: 
When Joseph Long was laid up several months by fever at Mr. 
Hoy’s in 1824, it became evident that he lacked the necessary 
clothes which a traveling preacher needed to protect his body 
against severe weather. This moved the sympathy of Mother 
Hoy and several other mothers, who made him flannell shirts and 
trousers of strong home-made “stuff,” and “dressed him up”’ with 
it when he started again on his travels late in the Fall. 
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was then about seventy, and Mother Barbara Long 
about sixty-five years old. The eldest son was not 
reliable, and the youngest son was somewhat feeble- 
minded, not able to support his own family. Hence 
the aged parents insisted that their son Joseph, who 

was a man every inch of him,” must stay at home for 
the time being and take charge of things generally, so 
that they might live out their few remaining days rest- 
fuily and die in peace. At one time Bro. Long, while 
Bishop, was asked by Rev. Zacharias Hornberger, of the 
Central Pa. Conference, why he located at that time, 
when his services were so much needed, to which he 
replied in his peculiar sententious manner as follows: 
“At that time I had three families to support. First, 
my own growing family; second, my aged parents; and 
third, my weak younger brother’s family.” 

And so far as is known, this was the only time that 
he ever made an explanation to any one, either privately 
or publicly. Aud who would say that this was not a suf- 
ficient answer to the question why he located? 


ACTIVITY IN HIS LOCAL RELATION. 

We have now ascertained that it was a matter of 
duty, that he withdrew from the itinerancy * in 1833, in 
which relation he remained till 1841 — eight years. 

During this time he provided for his family. He ob- 


tained possession of a portion of the forest-land owned by 


* At that time nothing was known of the undisciplinary 


position of being a local preacher and yet remaining for years in 
the itinerancy. 
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his father, together with the old homestead, which, how- 
ever, was yet in an uncultivated condition, needing much 
improvement. Much of the land had yet to be cleared, 
which required severe, unremitting labor. He had now 
to make payments on the land, provide for his family, 
largely support the aged parents, and also help his 
weaker brother. He went to work cutting down the 
forest, building fences, etc., and as the timber was heavy, 
furnishing good saw-logs, he built a saw-mill upon a 
small creek running through the place. This mill he 
ran mostly in bad weather, when he could not well do 
anything else; or after he had toiled hard all day, he 
would start the mill in the evening and run it often till 
after midnight. By dint of hard labor and good manage- 
ment, he succeeded in the course of eight years in pro- 
viding for his family and meeting all obligations. His 
mother having meanwhile departed for a better world, 
the father being provided for, and his farm being im- 
proved to such a degree that he could entrust it to a 
faithful and competent servant, he again entered the 
itinerancy in 1841, in which relation he labored faithfully 
till death called him away in 1869. 

The father died April 15, 1842, in his eighty-first 
year, and his mother on November 2, 1836, in her sixty- 
seventh year. It may be of interest to see the obituary 
of Mother Long as composed by her son Joseph, and 
published in Der Christliche Botschafter of December, 
1836, as follows: ‘‘On November 2, 1836, Barbara Long, 
nee Braun, of Berks County, Pennsylvania, died in Salem 
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Township, Columbiana County, Ohio. She had been 
suffering with consumption for several years and was 
touched by a light stroke of paralysis about two months 
before her decease, causing her some pain which she bore 
patiently, desirous to depart and be with Christ. Finally 
she experienced another stroke, and after having been un- 
conscious as if in a good sleep, her breath became weaker 
until she breathed her last, and passed away with a 
cheerful look. About eighteen years before, she sought 
and found her Saviour and realized Divine pardon ia 
Christ. From that time she remained steadfast in the 
service of God and a worthy member of the Evangelical 
Association until the close of life. Her age was sixty-six 
years, seven months and seven days.” 

During the eight years of his location he preached 
very often, filling appointments far and near almost eve1 y 
Sunday, and helping the circuit preachers at their meet- 
ings. His services were also in great demand at funerals, 
not only among the Evangelical people, but also among 
Presbyterians, Reformed, Methodists, etc. His preach- 
ing won the hearts of the people, hence he was wanted, 
so to speak, everywhere.* He was very punctual in 


* The following incident, showing Mr. Long’s willingness to 
serve the people in this way, even at considerable distances and 
at his own inconvenience, has been related by Rev. Daniel Kern, 
now (1895), living at Lindsey, Ohio: “ During the time Mr. Long 
was located, I was sent from the vicinity of North Lima to Mr. 
Long, a distance of fourteen miles, to engage his services for a 
funeral. It was in the busy Summer time and I found him 
ploughing in the field. When I had made known my errand to 
him, he at once unhitched his horses without raising any objec- 
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attending the prayer-meetings of his home class, even 
when he was tired by severe physical labor, and he also 
stirred up others to attend them. He was none of those 
local preachers, who become rusty and worldly while in 
that relation. 

He, moreover, set himself to ‘‘much reading” during 
this time, aiid in a manner made this a part of his busi- 
ness. He managed to get hold of excellent theological 
and scientific works, especially in the English language. 
He would at times enter so far into large fields of knowl- 
edge and truth, thus opened before him, that he dropped 
everything else, locked himself in his private room, and 
there in solitude tried to get to the bottom of things. 
And while thus earnestly seeking he found a great deal. 
He once said to one of the circuit preachers, that in this 
time he discovered especially two things: One was, that 
he knew comparatively very little, and the other, that the 
ocean of knowledge and truth was unfathomable. It has 
been said by some of those who were acquainted with 
his preaching before and after his location, that he came 
forth from this “Arabia” * in 1841 still much better 
equipped for declaring the whole counsel of God. It 
seems that during these eight years he became actually 
prepared for the office and work of a bishop, to which 
he was soon afterward called. 


tion, and as circumstances admitted of no delay, he immediately 
got ready and went with me, thus serving the people and thereby 
his God most willingly.” 

* Galatians 1.17. 
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During these years he often attended the annual 
sessions of the Western Conference, and took a deep 
interest in the work. At one of these sessions he 
took radical steps to eradicate a species of Pelagianism, 
which had crept into the conference through the influ- 
ence of a leading minister, in which effort he was suc- 
cessful, which we describe elsewhere in this book. 

He was also a member of the General Conference in 
1839, held in Center County, Pennsylvania, which was 
doubtiess, the most important of all the earlier General 
Conferences. That conference adopted a constitution 
for its future regulation, introduced the system of dele- 
gation, divided the Evangelical Association into three 
conferences, introduced the sections on “’Temperance,” 
“Slavery” and “Support of Missions” into the Dis- 
cipline, elected John Seybert bishop, etc. As a matter 
of course, Joseph Long was a very active participant in 
this important legislation. 
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PART SECOND. 


EAE EPS COP AC Y4 
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His Election to the Episcopal Office. 


ENTERS THE ITINERANCY AGAIN. 


Joseph Long never intended to remain a local 
preacher. So soon as he had made sufficient progress 
in his temporal affairs that he could leave them to trusty 
hands, he came to the Western (now Ohio) Conference 
again in 1841, for itinerant work. He was, of course, 
gladly received, and was sent to Harmony Circuit in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the following year (1842), 
to Canton Circuit, with Christian B. Gattel as colleague. 

At the Ohio Conference held in Thompson Town- 
ship, Seneca County, Ohio, in 1843, Bro. Long was again 
elected presiding elder and appointed to the then Tabor 
District, which consisted of four very large circuits, two 
of which, namely Harmony and Erie, were situated in 
Western Pennsylvania, and the other two, Columbiana 
and Canton, in Ohio. This was an immense field of 
labor. He was also elected as one of the delegates to 

Si, 
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the General Conference to be held in the Fall of that 
year. 

Shortly before General Conference he reported that 
three camp-meetings and several protracted meetings had 
been held on this district, at which revivals of religion 
and many conversions took place. 

The General Conference, which was the eighth in 
number, was held at Greensburg, Ohio, 1843, at which 
Joseph Long participated in the very important business 
of the session. It has been stated by members of that 
conference, that Bro. Long preached a sermon at that 
session, that was incomparable with any sermon they 
had ever heard, as regards depth, clearness and power. 
The rapid spread and extension of the work over «an 
immense territory had convinced the conference that a 
proper supervision of the work required two bishops, 
and when the election was held and the votes were 
counted, John Seybert was, of course, re-elected — but 
behold! Bro. Joseph Long also had a majority of votes, 
and he was ‘thereby elected the ¢hivd bishop. Jacob 
Albright having been the first, elected in 1807, John 
Seybert, the second, elected in 1839 and re-elected in 
1843, and Joseph Long, just elected, the third.* But 


* It is much to be regretted, that some writers among us. 
still speak of Bishop Seybert as the first bishop, and consequently 
of Bishop Long as the second,etc. This flatly contradicts the 
original records and the testimony of Father John Dreisbach, and 
others of the primitive preachers of the Evangelical Association, 
and is therefore historically untrue and should never be re- 
peated. Bishop Jacob Albright was elected bishop by the 
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circumstances required his presence on his district, on 
which he accordingly traveled from November 3rd until 
December 12th, a distance of 431 miles. 


HIS CAREER AS BISHOP. 


Under this head we give condensed extracts from a 
somewhat large fragment of a diary he kept from 1843 to 
1851, which may well be called an itinerary, as it con- 
sists almost exclusively of a routine record of daily dates, 
number of miles traveled, where he preached and on what 
texts, scarcely ever adding any observations or comment. 
And when he did, by way of exception, make a note of 
some circumstance, his preaching or the audience, etc., 
it was in the briefest manner possible. These extracts 
will, however, give the reader some insight into the 
hardships, restless activity, self-denial, etc., of this epis- 
copal laborer in the vineyard of the Lord. He scarcely 
ever refers to the quality of his preaching. The writer 
heard him preach some of his incomparable sermons 
during this time, but Long writes only a few times: 
“The Lord blessed me in preaching —I hope —I believe 
it has done some good,” etc. He seemed unconscious 
of the exceeding grandeur, depth and power of his ser- 
mons. In all our intercourse I heard him only once 


original conference in 1807 ; it so reads in their record and he was 
so regarded by his co laborers, He was to all intents and pur- 
poses the first bishop of the Evangelical Association, hence 
John Seybert the second bishop and Joseph Long the third. 

See also “ Albright and His Co-Laborers,” p. 100, and “ His- 
tory of the Evangelical Association,” Vol. I., pp. 85 and 286. 
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describe how he felt on a certain occasion, using these 
remarkable words: “I felt as if I could exhaust eter- 
nity !” 

On December 23, 1843, he started from his home in 
Columbiana County, Ohio, on his first episcopal trip, 
which was to extend to the eastern limits of the Evan- 
gelical Association. Although his notes are witha few 
exceptions very scant, he, however, gives us a pretty 
detailed description of his first departure from his family. 
We prefer to give this in his own words: 

“ December 23, 1843. ‘This day I started on my 
journey to the East as overseer, and took leave of my 
family and weeping Catharine with a heavy heart. After 
I had bridled my horse, I went once more into the feed- 
entry, knelt down by the straw-cutter, and there recalled 
how God in past years had repeatedly heard my prayers 
at this place, beseeching God with deep feelings and hot 
tears. I committed myself and mine, and especially 
Catharine to Him, who has said: ‘I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.’ Then I went on my journey, 
and in the evening arrived at the house of David Martin, 
in Freedom, Pennsylvania, (thirty-four miles distant), 
and preached to an attentive congregation on 2 Cor. 
Bet4,-15. 

Thus the act of giving all his interests and family to 
God, and devoting himself entirely to the work of the 
Lord, was repeated under new and peculiar circum- 
stances. The reader will readily appreciate the peculiar 
intensity and painfulness of the sacrifice at this juncture. 
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On Christmas he attended a quarterly meeting on 
the yet very feeble mission in Pittsburg, Pe., where he 
preached on Isaiah 9. 6: ‘“‘Unto us a child is born,” etc., 
with great joyfulness. “We then held communion,” 
says he, “and had a blessed time. Hallelujah!” In 
the evening he preached again on Galatians 4. 4-7, 
and upon invitation six seekers of salvation came for- 
ward, several of whom found the blessing, ‘which caused 
a lively shout.” ‘Then he went eastward through Somer- 
set Circuit, until he arrived at Rudolph Ellenberger’s, 
where he seemed to be quite at home, for he says: 
“These are good people.” 

On December 30th he walked to Abraham Ferner’s, 
his horse having become lame, and preached in the eve- 
ning. On Sunday morning he went to Brubacher’s, and 
preached at 11 A. M. “to a crowded house of very 
attentive hearers and, as I believe, to their great benefit.” 
Then he walked back to Ellenberger’s, and preached in 
the evening to a packed room full of well-conducted 
hearers. ‘Thus ended the old year in which I traveled 
as bishop since December 23rd, 151 miles, and preached 
eight times.” 

On New Year’s morning, 1844, he started at day- 
break and rode ten miles to Berlin, Pa. to a “biz 
meeting,” where he preached and administered the Lord's 
Supper. After preaching again in the evening, they had 
a number of seekers and several were blessed. ‘Thus he 
went on traveling thirty to forty miles per day, till he 
arrived at Peter Minnig’s, in Bedford County, Pa., where 
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he had a spell of sickness, but “felt resigned to the will 
of God.” On January 5th he went ten miles to Maurer’s, 
and attempted to preach in the evening, but was taken 
so seriously sick while preaching, that he had to stop. 
The house was crowded with people, and the brethren 
Miller and Dellinger continued the meeting, which was 
richly blessed, and ended in shouts and praises to God. 

On the 6th he traveled twenty miles, until he 
reached Bro. David Kutz’s, near Carlisle, Pa., and for a 
number of days preached throughout that section every 
evening and sometimes in day-time, in German and 
English interchangeably, at times with unusual freedom 
and good effect. At York, Pa., he met a number of 
preachers, wz., Benjamin Thomas, George Brickley, 
Adam Ettinger and Simon McLehn. He found them ali 
well and exclaims: “Blessed be God for His grace!” 
They had a protracted meeting, and he did the preaching 
for several days; the church was crowded every time, a 
number of seekers came forward and several found 
salvation. He enjoyed himself greatly in this work and 
formed a high opinion of the members, of whom he says: 
“The friends here are quite in earnest and full of love ; 
I enjoyed myself greatly with them and preaching went 
weil.” From here he journeyed on till he reached 
Philadelphia, returning by way of Baltimore. 

On January 18, 1844, he came to Shrewsbury (then 
Strassburg), Pa., where he had attended conference many 
years before and was ordained deacon. 
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We have already seen that Bishop Long was a pro- 
found thinker. At certain times he became quite ab- 
stracted and deeply absorbed in his meditations. What 
occupied his spirit in these times of solitude and abstrac- 
tion, is known to God alone; but what he thought and 
felt, when he stepped into the Evangelical church at 
Shrewsbury, he recorded as follows: 

“When I came to this place and entered the church, 
I realized very peculiar sensations, for this place suggests 
almost everything calculated to awaken serious and 
weighty reflections in me. Here in my early years I 
was twice in conference with my brethren, here I re- 
ceived my ordination as deacon, and was then sent far 
away west to Lancaster, Ohio; and now after the flight 
of nearly twenty years, I came again to this place and 
into this house as overseer of the Association which 
nursed me in my childhood, had patience with me, re- 
joiced over my weak and inferior service, and has now 
laid upon me an almost intolerable burden. 

“The history of my life, particularly from the 
twenty-third to the forty-third year, which was the 
most important of my life, appeared vividly before my 
mind, and the feelings that came over me, I can not de- 
scribe. As I took a retrospective view, oh, what a scene! 
The journeys I have made, the dangers, seen and unseen, 
through which Providence guided me safely, the sick- 
nesses through which I passed, the incautious acts that 
I committed, which I painfully regret, the grief and cares 
which often oppressed my bleeding heart, but also the 
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blessed seasons I enjoyed in meetings for worship, whilst 
I proclaimed the Gospel. — — — 

“During these years I entered into the holy state 
of matrimony, and am now father of six dear children, 
have buried my father, and my dear mother who gave 
birth to me with great pains, reared me with great care 
and trouble, and taught me the rudiments of the German 
language — I have seen her struggling with death and 
give up the spirit with joyful exclamations; have seen 
my youngest and dearest child surrender its spirit unto 
God under violent convulsions. — — — I could not 
contain myself, I had to wonder, be astonished and 
humbly worship.” * 

After this remarkable mental and spiritual episode, 
Bishop Long went to Baltimore, to inspect the work 
there. At that time he had scarcely ever enjoyed a ride 
in a railway car, hence we find the following peculiar 
remark in his memoranda: “On Friday, January 109, 
1844, I was brought to the railroad and seated myself in 
acar at ten minutes after four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and arrived at Baltimore at half past six (thirty-four 
miles), safe and well preserved, and Bro. Hammer took 
me to his house.” It seems this car ride was quite an 
episode in his experience at that early time. 


* Bishop Long once told the author, that at one time he was 
transported into a state, in which he saw the entire course of his 
life appear before him asin a panorama. From physical causes 
he entered at times into an exalted nervous condition, which 
made such visions possible, 
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In Baltimore he visited the penitentiary, Fort 
McHenry and other notable places, which interested him 
very much. He also visited many friends, and preached 
frequently in and about Baltimore with much freedom, 
and returned to Philadelphia per railroad via Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. This trip interested him so much that he 
gave a minute description of it. In Philadelphia he 
preached for the first time in his life, on Sunday fore- 
noon, January 28th, and had a very good meeting; 
then he took the “steam-wagon” for Germantown (six 
miles), which he reached in thirty minutes, preached 
there, went back to Philadelphia, and preached in the 
evening to a crowded house. The people were deeply 
touched, and at the close penitents came forward to 
seek salvation. 

From here he went to the city of New York where 
the work was yet quite feeble. Bro. Christian Hummel, 
the missionary, showed him the new church which was 
in process of erection, but when he learned that the breth- 
ren had to borrow most of the money and give a mort- 
gage for it on the church property it affected him so 
much that he “could scarcely refrain from weeping.” 

He closes the month of January by saying: “ During 
this month I traveled 472 miles and preached thirty-one 
times,” which averages one sermon for every day. 

Thus he traveled and labored on until he preached 
on February 10th at Meyerstown, Pa., in the house of 
the Widow Brand where a catastrophe took place. He 
preached to an audience which crowded two rooms. When 
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he was near the close, while the interest was very in- 
tense, many being deeply moved, the main joist under 
the floor suddenly broke and the burdened floor sank 
down into the cellar together with people, stove, lights, 
table and seats. ‘To add to the confusion the lights went 
out immediately. There was, of course, a great fright, 
many did not know what had happened. Some cried 
that it was an earthquake, others that the house was fall- 
ing over, and some exclaimed that the last day had come. 
The unconverted made a terrible outcry, but the children 
of God began to praise the Lord aloud amidst the uproar! 
But all who could tried to escape through doors and win- 
dows. “I was only afraid that some persons were hurt 
or even killed. As soon as I could ascertain it I told the 
people that only a joist had broken, hence the floor sank 
down, but it took some time till they recovered from the 
fright. But kind Providence watched over us, so that no 
one was hurt.” It seems Bishop Long never lost his 
presence of mind during ail the confusion and alarm 
attending this accident. 

On the 11th (Sunday), he preached in Lebanon on 
Heb. 12. 1, with much freedom, and in the afternoon at 
Millerstown (now Annville), and had a deeply moved 
audience. 

He and his colleague, Bishop John Seybert, now 
started out together for New Berlin, Union County, Pa., 
which was at that time in a certain sense the head- 
quarters of the Church, because of the Publishing House 
being located there. They crossed the Blue Mountains, 
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also the Broad Mountain, the Mahanoy Mountain, and 
rode on horseback on the ice across the Susquehanna 
River. Finally, on February 15, 1844, they arrived at 
New Berlin, where the two bishops and a few other 
brethren, acting as a committee, prepared a course of 
study for young preachers. For this purpose these 
bishops had undertaken this very difficult journey in the 
middle of February, in exceedingly cold weather. ‘They 
completed their task in two days, and then Long went 
back again over the same mountains, preaching here and 
there on the way, until they reached Orwigsburg, Pa., on 
February 27th. Next day the session of the East Penn- 
sylvania Conference commenced at that place. At the 
close of the conference they had a very touching iarewell 
service amidst a flood of tears. Bishop Long returned 
over the mountains again on horseback, until he arrived 
at Millheim, Pa., where the West Pennsylvania Confer- 
enc2 commenced its session on March 13th. They had 
a great deal of business and found great difficulty in 
stationing the preachers. “Finally,” he says, “under 
much sighing and prayer we completed this difficult 
work to our satisfaction. It feil to my lot to read the 
appointments to the conference. I felt afraid — but the 
Lord be praised! all the brethren seemed to receive their 
appointments even joyfully. There was no dissatisfac- 
tion or murmuring, except with a few who had received 
no appointments.” 

On April 1, 1844, he reached home again. He tray- 
eled from December 23, 1843, until April 1, 1844, in all 
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1348 miles, mostly on horseback, through severe Winter 
weather, attended two conference sessions, and preaching 
sixty-five times. 

In the month of April, 1844, he, in company with 
other brethren, went from Columbiana to Lafayette, Ohio, 
to the session of the Ohio Conference (131 miles) on 
horseback, preaching at different places on the way. 
Here he met his colleague, Bishop Seybert. He com- 
plains that conference business went very slowly, the 
conference being in session for eight days outside of 
Sunday; the examination of preachers alone consumed 
nearly three days. The lack of detailed business rules 
and imperfect business methods was a chief cause of the 
slow progress. Besides this the brethren were very 
scrupulous in regard to irregularities among the preach- 
ers. Their ideal of what a preacher ought to be, to do, 
and how he ought to preach, was a high one, and strict- 
ness was sometimes carried to an excess of judicial 
severity in non-essential matters. But woe unto him 
who had fallen into an actual sin. Not unfrequently 
was a preacher suspended from “active work” until the 
next conference, because of a lack of “grace and 
unction” in preaching, and given direction to seek 
both during the coming year, or he would be dis- 
missed altogether. 

In his memoranda Bishop Long describes his further 
travels and ministerial labors, until he attended a camp- 
meeting on the farm of M. Keck, in Columbiana County, 


Ohio, which he describes somewhat circumstantially. 
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The preaching was very good, and on Sunday, June roth, 
the power of God descended upon preachers and people 
in such a manner, that sinners began to cry for mercy, 
“and a great shout took place in the camp.” These 
waves of Divine power continued until late into the 
night, so that no preaching could take place until nine 
o’clock in the evening. 

After this he attended a camp-meeting in Harmony, 
Pa., of which he also reports somewhat in detail and 
mentions a number of conversions and a blessed time 
under his repeated preaching. During the month of 
June he traveled 379 miles on horseback, and preached 
thirteen times. 

We now pass over several months, during which he 
traveled and preached almost continually until Septem- 
ber, when he again crossed the Allegheny Mountains. 
Arriving at Daniel Schreffler’s in Penn’s Valley, he 
exclaimed: ‘Blessed be the Lord that this difficult 
journey over the mountains has been happily com- 
pleted!” Thence he journeyed further on to New Berlin 
to the Publishing House, and still further to Bro. Dunkel 
in Buffalo Valley, Pa., where the Book Committee had a 
session, which lasted nearly a whole week. At New 
Berlin a further session was held for the purpose of 
adopting an appropriate name for the proposed English 
Church paper. 

Now he patiently journeys on across the eastern end 
of the Alleghenies into the State of New York, until 
we find him on October 4th east of Utica at Frankfort 
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Hill, where the “friends” at once made an appointment 
for him. ‘They had a blessed meeting. ‘To his brief re- 
port he adds a significant remark: ‘‘Our people here live 
in Christian simplicity. They entertained us in a very 
friendly manner and did their utmost to satisfy us, which 
made a very pleasant impression upon us, whilst the 
weather was very inclement. I could not avoid saying 
to myself: ‘How blessed is the communion of the 
saints.’” 

After traveling and preaching much in this State he 
crossed the Niagara River, and for the first time in his 
life set foot upon the soil of Canada, which seemed to 
him an important event. He attended a quarterly meet- 
ing, and after having preached several times he visited 
the Niagara Falls, and returned to the city of Buffalo, 
New York, where he also preached for the first time. 

On his homeward journey he served a number of 
appointments, and arrived at home November 14, 1844. 
Summing up his labor he says: “Since General Confer- 
ence, from November 1, 1843, till November 14, 1844, I 
traveled 4,280 miles and preached 161 times.” 

Soon thereafter he made several short trips in sev- 
eral directions, preaching the Word and also dedicating 
a church in Pittsburg, where he and Bro. Charles G, 
Koch, afterwards editor of Der Christliche Botschafter, 
met and became acquainted with each other. 


CHAPTER: IE 


In Journeyings Oft. 


January 10, 1845, he again started on a journey to 
Eastern Pennsylvania and preached on Sunday the 12th 
in the new church at Pittsburg, where they “had eight 
penitent seekers at the altar and had a blessed time 
together.” 

Then he continued his journey over the Allegheny 

and Blue Mountains, preaching on the way almost every 
evening. He reached Orwigsburg, Pa., in the midst of a 
severe snowstorm, where the ‘‘Charitable Society of the 
Evangelical Association” held a business meeting, which 
he had to attend. Thereafter he traveled in several 
directions and obeyed the Lord’s command, ‘As ye go, 
preach.” 
February 14, 1845, he penned the following re- 
marks: ‘To-day I traveled to Melchior Schultz’s. After 
dinner he accompanied me to Upper Milford, where I 
stopped with Christopher Schubert, and preached in the 
evening in their church on Hebrews 12. I. Here the 
people are yet quite plain.” 

Bishop Long very seldom made any comment in 
his jottings, but it seems he was so favorably impressed 
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by the plainness of the people in their dress and manner 
of living at this place that he could not forbear making 
mention of it in his characteristically brief and plain 
manner. 

It was the privilege of the author as a young man in 
his seventeenth year to be present at this meeting, and 
with many to see Bishop Long and hear him preach for 
the first time. This event still remains very clear and 
vivid in his remembrance. Among the older friends of 
Upper Milford existed a strong desire to see and hear the 
new bishop, and also to ascertain whether he was as good 
a bishop as Bishop Seybert, whom they knew so well, 
therefore all of them who could, attended the meeting. 
As Bishop Long entered the church, and they beheld 
his stately person as he appeared in his plain apparel 
walking slowly up the aisle to the pulpit, a feeling of 
reverence permeated the congregation. When he then 
arose in the pulpit, tall in person, with solemn counte- 
nance and penetrating look, every eye was turned toward 
him, and during the opening prayer it was felt that he 
“entered into the holiest” and conversed with God. 
But when he read his text, Hebrew 12. 1, and began to 
lay down the bottom stones for his remarkable sermon, 
he took, as it were, his entire audience captive, and led 
them with himself into the unfathomable ocean of the 
Word of God. The influence became overwhelming, 
and the congregation felt as if they had never heard 
anything like it. The conviction which took posses- 
sion of the minds of those present was strikingly 
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expressed by one of the older brethren on the way home 
from meeting, as he said with emphasis: ‘Brethren, the 
Evangelical Association will not fall so long as we have 
such bishops !”’ 

It is remarkable how the plainness of the members 
of Upper Milford pleased the bishop, and, on the other 
hand, those people also admired the plain appearance 
of the bishop greatly. 

From Upper Milford he went on to Cedar Creek, 
Allentown, Emaus and New York. In that city he 
preached several times. He also viewed the remarkable 
sights of that great city, which interested him very much. 
Here he also met with the ministerial brethren Michael 
F, Maize and Jacob Riegel. After he had delivered the 
Gospel message in New York he returned to Philadel- 
phia, where he presided over the East Pennsylvania 
Conference, and also held the West Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Conferences. He was often greatly blessed, but 
also suffered several attacks of sickness. 

On April 3, 1845, he reached his home again and 
summed up his report as follows: “From November 
15, 1844, until April 3, 1845, I traveled 1548 miles and 
preached seventy-two times.” 

TRAVELING HITHER AND THITHER. 

After attending a number of camp-meetings during 
the Summer of 1845, mostly in the State of Ohio, he 
entered, August 27th, upon his first episcopal journey to 
the “far West,” as it was then called — through Ohio, 
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Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, and arrived 
at home again November 24th. This time he traveled 
1720 miles but preached only nineteen times, having 
been much hindered by repeated attacks of sickness, and 
also spent considerable time in making episcopal visits. 

From this time forth until August 8, 1846, he under- 
took no extensive journeys. Besides presiding at the 
Ohio Conference, he preached here and there in Ohio, 
but was very much hindered in his labors by an affection 
of the eyes. August 3rd he made the following remark: 
“Traveled 1158 miles and preached fifty times.” 

August 8, 1846, he started again for Pennsylvania, 
New York and Canada, and on September 7th he arrived 
home again, having traveled 1197 miles, preached twenty~- 
eight times and visited over one hundred families. To 
this report he appended the following remark: ‘“ The 
Lord be praised that He kept His merciful hand over 


” 


me.” Again he went forth in several directions, until 
he reached home again on December 14, 1846, having 
traveled 239 miles and preached eight times. 

On December 18th he started again on his great 
episcopal journey to Pennsylvania and New York, and 
held the East Pennsylvania and West Pennsylvania Con- 
ferences, returning home April 2, 1847, after having been 
absent for three months and thirteen days, during which 
time he traveled 1445 miles and preached sixty-nine 
times. 

Thereafter he labored in Ohio, presided over the 
Ohio Conference and returned home on the 30th day of 
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June, having traveled 1303 miles and preached thirty-one 
times. 

From July 17th until September 18th he labored 
again in the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and 
attended many camp-meetings. On his return journey 
he was taken violently ill with a fever and reached his 
home under great difficulties. This time he left no 
summary report of his travels and preaching. 

September roth he left home again, accompanied by 
his wife, being bound for the General Conference, to be 
held at New Berlin, Pa., where they arrived on the 28th. 
On the third day of the session the bishop suffered a 
severe attack of fever, which did not leave him altogether 
during the whole session. This induced him to return 
home immediately after the close of the conference. 
Meanwhile the missionary in Pittsburg, Pa., Rev. D. 
Rishel, had died, and Bishop Long found it necessary to 
hasten thither and serve the mission for a short time. 
Again he fell dangerously sick at Pittsburg, and only 
after the lapse of considerable time was he enabled to 
return home, where he arrived November 16, 1847. But 
he soon started out again and preached at different points 
until he became sick, and was compelled again to return 
home, confined to his bed for a considerable time. 

On May 6, 1848, he went to the Ohio Confer- 
_ ence, where he met Bishop Seybert. They had a most 
blessed time together during the session of the confer- 
ence. On August 23rd he left home again and journeyed 
to New York and Canada, and returned home October 
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18th, having traveled 1843 miles and preached thirty- 
three times. ‘This time he closes his brief report with an 
expression of gratitude in the following manner: ‘Thus 
the Lord has brought me again well preserved to my 
home. Blessed be Hisname. Amen! Hallelujah!” 

After serving a number of appointments in Ohio he 
started for Eastern Pennsylvania and presided at the 
East Pennsylvania Conference, held at Reading, Pa. At 
this conference they had to transact some very serious 
business, of which he speaks in this wise: “The confer- 
ence business went forward very favorably, permeated by 
the spirit of love, but one thing grieved me deeply, 
namely, we had to expel a brother with whom I had been 
closely united in love for more than twenty years.” 
Thus he referred to one of the older preachers, who had 
for many years been a very distinguished and successful 
minister. 

DEATH OF JACOB SCHNERR. 

Again he writes: “On Sunday, while I was preach- 
ing the ordination sermon and ordained several of the 
preachers, we were startled by the sad news that Bro. 
Jacob Schnerr had departed this life. Bro. Joseph M. 
Saylor informed the congregation of this fact in this 
wise: ‘‘ Whilst we were engaged in ordaining several 
of our brethren, we received the sad news that it has 
pleased God to take one of our preachers to Himself. 
Bro. Jacob Schnerr is no more among the living on 
earth.” ‘This news caused many tears to flow. Bro. 
Schnerr was one of the old pioneers of the Evangelical 
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Association; he was an excellent man of God who accom- 
plished much good and remained faithful until death. 

After this the bishop presided at the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, where he had to contend with many 
difficulties, which were, however, satisfactorily settled. 
Thereupon he went to the State of New York, and there 
presided at the first session of the New York Conference, 
April 25, 1849. From this conference he traveled home- 
ward again, preaching at many places on the way. From 
December 29, 1848, until May 5, 1849, he traveled 1617 
miles and preached ninety times. 

Again he went to the Ohio Conference at which he 
presided, and afterward met Rev. William W. Orwig 
and Father John Dreisbach at the latter’s house, to 
serve with these brethren on a committee of revision 
of the German hymn-book of the Association. After 
having preached several times he traveled homeward, but 
was again severely attacked by malarial fever, which 
detained him for a considerable time on the way. After- 
wards he traveled on and preached until the 22nd day of 
August. On this trip he journeyed 354 miles and 
preached fourteen times. 

But soon he went out again into the large harvest 
field, through Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. In Milwaukee he suddenly fell sick, but 

after five days he was up and preaching again. He now 

turned his face homeward, preaching frequently on the 
way. From August 18, until November 18, 1849, he 
traveled 1508 miles and preached forty times. 
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Again he served a number of appointments in Ohio. 
Whilst thus laboring in this State he traveled through 
the then Hancock Circuit in the Ohio Conference and 
caine into Hardin County, where he met Rev. Leonhart 
Scheuerman, who then served on this circuit. This was 
on a very stormy Winter day. In the evening Bro. 
Scheuerman had an appointiment in a log school-house 
and persuaded the bishop to preach in his stead, which 
he did with great power. The two preachers stayed 
for the night with a brother who lived in a log-cabin. 
When retiring to bed they had to climb into a garzet 
where there was a sort of bed. The roof of the cabin 
was made of rough laths which were much warped. 
During the night a severe snow-storm raged; the snow 
came freely through the roof and covered their bed 
and clothes. In the morning the bishop could not 
readily find his snow-covered stockings, so he walked 
about barefooted in the snow until he found them, then 
hastened down the ladder to a blazing log-fire on the 
hearth, put on his stockings and boots, and sat before 
the fire, entering upon a cheery conversation with the 
owner of the cabin. Their breakfast consisted of fat 
pork, corn meal and boiled pumpkin — and “hunger 
was the best cook.” ‘This occurrence shows what an ex- 
perience a bishop anda circuit preacher had as late as 
1850 in the State of Ohio. . 

~ March I, 1850, he started on a journey “over the 
mountains,” accompanied by his daughter Sarah. By 
these ‘‘mountains” he means the Alleghenies in Penn- 
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sylvania. He then presided at the West Pennsylvania 
Conference, and after he had served many appointments 
he arrived home again April 2nd. 

Next we find him again presiding at the Ohio and 
Illinois Conferences, at which he repeatedly preached. 


THE GERMANY MISSION. 


About the middle of the month of July, 1850, he and 
his highly esteemed colleague, Bishop Seybert, met in 
his house in Columbiana County, Ohio, where they 
counseled together concerning the proposed mission in 
Germany. ‘The result of this consultation was a brief 
and impressive address to the Association in the form 
of a letter. The style of the letter indicates Bishop 
Long as the writer. The letter is dated July 17, 1850, 
and we insert here the following extract from it: 

“#* * %* * We rejoice most heartily and feel ex- 
ceedingly grateful to God, that our Annual Conferences 
are sO unanimous in this matter and take such a hearty | 
and active part in it; and also that our dear friends sup- 
port it so liberally and cheerfully. As it seems there 
will be no lack of support of this enterprise, and we are 
therefore of the opinion that the mission ought to be 
established as soon as possible. 

“With regard to candidates for missionaries we are 
enabled to say that several brethren have declared their 
willingness to undergo the self-denial connected with the 
appointment of a missionary to Europe in case they 
should be appointed, for which we give thanks to the 
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Lord. But the number of candidates is yet quite small. 
Whether the appointing board will regard it as a suf- 
ficient number from which to make their choice in case 
there should be no additional volunteers, is quite uncer- 
tain. We hope, therefore, that several more brethren 
will signify their willingness before the board meets, for 
it would be exceedingly deplorable, yea, almost unpar- 
donable, after our liberal friends have shown their hearty 
willingness to bear the cost of the enterprise, if only a 
very few from among the many of our able preachers 
would volunteer, so that the board would by such a 
limited number find itself unable to make a satisfactory 
choice for the supply of the mission. O ye heroes of the 
Lord! ye who have so often and fervently prayed for the 
old Fatherland and expressed a desire to preach the Gos- 
pel also in Germany!— where are you now? Why do we 
not hear from you? Is it possible that you wish to 
evade the cross? Do you forget that they that bear the 
cross shall wear the crown? O be willing to be obedient 
to the call of your Master!” 

This emphatic appeal did not fail to have its desired 
effect. 

INTERRUPTED RECORDS. 

Now we have arrived at the juncture where his 
fragmentary memoranda suddenly break off and cease 
altogether, — on January 12, 1851, —in the middle of an 
unfinished paragraph. What he may have noted down 
afterward in this manner seems to have been irretrievably 
lost. How this has happened nobody is able to reveal. 
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However, the reader will have been enabled from 
what has been presented to him, to torm a correct idea 
and entertain a just appreciation of the apostolic la- 
bors and great self-denial of this revered bishop, whose 
“zeal for the house of God” was consuming him aimost 
literally ; who with an inflexible will pursued his Chris- 
tian, ministerial and episcopal course incessantly; at 
times when his many physical infirmities impera- 
tively demanded rest for the wearied body, he went 
forward until he again broke down. In this respect as 
well as in many others, he furnished an extraordinary 
example of heroism in the work of the Lord. 

The summaries of his travels and preaching which 
we find in his memoranda are not complete, yet they 
are sufficient to show what an indefatigable “itinerant 
preacher” the bishop was. Those tedious and often 
difficult journeys he performed for many years on horse- 
back, until in later years he found it necessary to travel 
per railway, which fortunately extended to nearly every 
“nook and corner” of the Evangelical Association, so 
that he could by this means, in accordance with the Dis- 
cipline, visit all parts of the work. 


CHAPTER III, 


Fragmentary Notices of Further Labors. 


General Conference met September 17, 1851, at Flat 
Rock, Ohio. In that venerable body were found a large 
number of aged heroes and pioneers in the work of the 
Lord, who already wore the “blossoms of the sepulcher * 
upon their heads,” but were still burning with fervent 
zeal for the glory of God and the salvation of precious 
souls. These men of God have by this time (1896) 
nearly all “passed over Jordan” into the heavenly 
Canaan, where they eat the “fruit of their works” and 
“sing the soug of Moses and the Lamb” in the eternal 
kingdom “with all those who have overcome through 
the blood of the Lamb and by the word of their tes- 
timony.” 

Bishop Long opened the conference in accordance 
with the directions of the Discipline and delivered a very 
impressive address to this venerable body. ‘This General 
Conference was a very important one. Bishop Long 


frequently occupied the chair. It was twenty-one years 


ee ee 

* Die Grabesblume auf dem Haupte. This phrase was an 
Evangelical proverb in former years, when the ministry and 
members were as yet nearly all German, whereby the gray hairs 
of an aged person were beautifully referred to. 
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before this time (1830), that he also presided over the 
General Conference when it numbered but eight mem- 
bers, but now it was an assembly of fifty-seven delegates. 
This conference re-elected him bishop, this being his 
third election to this important office. 

February 9, 1852, he wrote a report of his labors for 
Der Christliche Botschafter, in which he expresses his 
gratitude to God for the enjoyment of good health during 
the Winter (for a wonder), so that he could travel daily 
and fill his appointments. He reports good success and 
showers of blessings at Erie, Pa., and at many places in 
Ohio. Ina postscript, however, he states that he suffered 
a severe attack of fever, but expresses a good hope and 
undaunted courage for the future, as well as an uncon- 
ditional submission to the blessed will of God. 


CONFERENCE SESSIONS. 


On March 9, 1852, he realized that his health was 
sufficiently improved to preside at the first session of the 
Pittsburg Conference, which he declared to have been 
“a glorious session.” ‘The preachers were all in good 
health and possessed of good courage, the conference 
business was transacted very satisfactorily, there was no 
lack of preachers, a new presiding elder district was 
formed, and public worship was richly blessed. Every 
evening penitents came to the altar of prayer, at times as 
many as eighteen of them. The entire report shows 
that the bishop greatly rejoiced on account of this pros- 
perity of the good work. 
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In the year 1853 he presided at the Illinois Confer- 
ence to the great satisfaction of that body of preachers, 
and was in the “ best of spirits” during the whole ses- 
sion. One of the preachers, who signed himself “ Wis- 
consin,” (probably John J. Esher), made the following 
appreciative remark: “Our highly esteemed Bishop 
Long was among us in a very pleasant and cheerful 
frame of mind, and in the rich blessing of the Gospel. 
Generally speaking, the bishop is an honor to the epis- 
copal chair, and our Church has great reason to bless 
God for the faithful and able chief pastors which He has 
given to us. The Lord grant unto them a long life and 
to our Church continually such bishops as are worthy 
to succeed these servants of God!” ; 

We have no special indications of the bishop’s la- 
bors and experiences in the year 1854, except that he 
presided at several Annual Conferences in his usual 
successful manner. There appeared an article from his 
pen in Der Chrisiliche Botschafter of February 22nd, in 
which he rather sharply criticised a correspondent of that 
paper who had written an article on singing. In this 
criticism he defended the same principles which he in 
part advanced in his sermon on singing, of which the 
reader will find an extract at the proper place in this 
book. 

September 19, 1855, the General Conference assem- 
bled in Lebanon, Pa., and it was the privilege of the 
author of this book to attend that session as a deeply in- 
terested observer. His attention was strongly riveted upon 
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those aged pioneers and fathers of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, who were members of that body, (not a few of 
them for the last time), in their simple greatness, to every 
one of whom the proverb could be justly applied: “He 
is a man —everyinch of him.” All had been in more 
than one fiery furnace of trials and were found faithful ; 
they had been weighed in the balances of the itinerancy 
and were not found wanting. There was John Dreis- 
bach, John G. Zinser, Absalom B. Schafer, John P. Leib, 
Joseph M. Saylor, Phillip Wagner, Alexander Langsdorf, 
Jacob Boas, William W. Orwig, Charles Hammer, and 
many others like unto them; but though mentioned last 
by no means the least were John Seybert and Joseph 
Long, not only officially, but also with regard to influ- 
ence, etc. Although these men were not angels, but 
human beings who had their weaknesses, they were 
highly esteemed and appreciated — probably more so 
than if they had been angels. But overtopping all of 
them was Bishop Joseph Long in physical stature (about 
six feet two inches in height), majestic mien, intellectual 
greatness, pulpit eloquence, sharp incisiveness and im- 
pressive earnestness. 

At that time the bishops were not members of Gen- 
eral Conference ex-officio. They had no right to vote, 
and in consequence of an “unwritten law” they were 
not permitted to take any part in discussions and debates 
on the conference floor, unless requested to do so. Toa 
man with a temperament like that of Bishop Long, such 
restrictions could not be otherwise than irksome, es- 
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pecially when he was in the chair and was compelled to 
listen to lengthy discussions, in which some of the par- 
ticipants might at times be ‘‘ beating the air:” he would 
manifest his feelings more or less by looks and gestures, 
some of which “spoke volumes.” 

One day a proposition was advanced to raise the 
salary of the preachers, which at that time was $100.00 
a year for a single man, $200.00 for one married, and a 
small amount for a child under fourteen years, by twenty- 
five per cent. additional, which would of course bring the 
salary up to $125.00 per year, etc. But the old vet- 
erans who twenty to thirty years earlier traveled under 
great difficulties and financially hard times, and who 
had to manage with but $30.00 per year, viewed this 
motion with astonishment and were almost frightened. 
“Whither are we drifting?”’ was the expression of their 
inquiring glances. Of course this subject called forth a 
spirited discussion. The eastern delegates, who knew 
very well that it costs much more money to live in cities 
like New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, etc., 
than on large country circuits, where provisions are 
cheap and donations many, advocated this proposition 
stoutly, whilst the younger western delegates remained 
rather passive. Some one now moved an amendment 
that no definite additional sum be named, but that the 
Discipline simply provide that each preacher be allowed 
necessary table expenses, and that it be left to the An- 
nual Conferences to make detailed arrangements. 
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During this discussion Bishop Long seemed to be 
very uneasy, and when the eastern delegates had largely 
convinced the conference that such an arrangement was, 
under existing circumstances, an equitable one, some- 
body proposed that Bishop Long now also express his 
view on the subject. It was interesting to observe him 
as he slowly rose from the chair with a severely wrinkled 
forehead and compressed lips, surveying the conference 
for a little while with his keen, penetrating glances. 
Then he delivered a short, unmistakable speech, of 
which every word seemed to have a sharp point, which 
we insert as nearly verbatim as possible, as follows: 

“Upon your request I will now also give my un- 
derstanding of this proposition, and should the time 
come when I am no longer permitted to do this, I 
shall not darken any room for you. I will call your 
attention to the fact, that by an allowance of table ex- 
penses you will add a xotable amount to the salary of 
the preachers simply under another name. And what 
will then be the consequences? Do you know whither 
you are drifting? We older preachers began this work 
of saving souls, and while we labored for this object we 
denied ourselves and managed our affairs in such a man- 
ner that we got through with $30.00 to $40.00 per year, 
afterward $60.00 per year was stipulated, and now it is 
already raised to $100.00 — and still you want more! 
Meanwhile you make your fields of labor smaller, so that 
your work becomes still less. Do you see whither this 
tendency will carry you? 
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“After awhile you will get so far that you sit down 
conveniently in an easy chair, smoke a cigar or pipe, 
put on a vari-colored dressing gown, with flowery slip- 
pers on your feet, and your wives and daughters will dis- 
play ear and finger rings and costly fashionable dresses, 
in contradiction to the Word of God. Then you may bid 
farewell to your old Evangelical simplicity, and Divine 
life and power will forsake you. When selfish effeminacy 
and the fashions and spirit of the world occupy the 
place, then the Spirit and power of God will be driven 
away.” 

When the bishop sat down, there ensued a painful 
pause. Of course no one desired to reply. But it was 
at that time also an unwritten rule, that when the bishop 
upon request had given his opinion, the debate was 
thereby closed and the vote must then follow. So then 
the bishop put the question, and, no doubt, with some 
consternation, he had to declare that ‘the ayes have it!” 
and the table expenses were thus allowed. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the fears of the good bishop were 
not realized. [he majority of the conferences were not 
in haste to go into extremes, and sixteen years afterward 
(1871), General Conference referred the subject of salary 
entirely to the Annual Conferences, to be arranged ac- 
cording to needs and circumstances. 

The above incident, however, gives one an insight 
into the views and feelings of some of the old veterans 
of the Evangelical Gospel field as they were represented 
by Bishop Long. And we have here likewise a good 
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sample of the frankness of those precious old men when 
they believed that duty called for plain speech. And 
if they at times advanced extreme views on such ques- 
tions, it was a mere error of the head and by no means 
of the heart. But even in such cases their strong lan- 
guage usually had a substratum of golden truths. At 
any rate they were entirely free from the ruinous vice of 
flattery and demagogy. 

At this General Conference Bishop Long was, as a 
matter of course, again elected to the episcopal office, 
together with his greatly esteemed colleague, Bishop 
Seybert. This then was his fourth election to this high- 
est office in this Church. In the year 1856 we find a 
short report, stating that he attended a meeting of the 
standing Book Committee at New Berlin, Pa., and 
preached in the new church at that place. Shortly be- 
fore this he had been called home from a great distance 
on account of the serious illness of his wife, and on 
his way homeward he had to contend with great diffi- 
culties. 

Der Christliche Botschafter of December 3rd stated 
that Bishop Long had been suffering for a considerable 
length of time with kidney disease and thereby was com- 
pelled to remain at home. Thus we see again how he 
almost continually alternated between labor and illness. 

In Der Christliche Botschafter of November 18, 
1857, he published, as president of the Board of Mis- 
‘sions, an urgent appeal for a more liberal support of the 
European mission. A severe financial crisis then existed 
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throughout commercial circles in the United States, af- 
fecting the people generally ; Church finances, of course, 
also felt seriously the general depression. 


“GO WEST, YOUNG MAN!” 


In 1858 he published an able and impressive appeal 
“To the Preachers and Members of the Evangelical 
Association” on the “Instruction of the Youth in the 
Evangelical Association,” which made an excellent im- 
pression. During this year he also published an appeal 
to such younger brethren in the older conferences as felt 
themselves divinely called to preach the Gospel, but who 
on account of a surplus of preachers in their crowded 
conferences could not obtain fields of labor. In this ap- 
peal he employed the following emphatic language: “As 
it will be my lot this year to preside at the western con-: 
ferences, where in all probability the great want of 
preachers will again be realized, I wish herewith to call 
the attention of my younger ministerial brethren in the 
East, who can not obtain appointments in their confer- 
ences on account of a great surplus of preachers, to a 
highly important subject, ¢o-wit: That they may get 
good appointments if they are willing to practice self 
denial, take up the cross and come out West. The 
Illinois Conference meets April 24th at Freeport, and the 
Wisconsin Conference in the beginning of May, at 
Prairie du Sac. It must, however, be understood in ad- 
vance that you must bring with you a good recommen- 
dation from your classes and a good certificate from a 
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preacher with whom Iam acquainted. You must also 
have had some exercise in preaching and be able to 
recommend yourselves well as preachers. 

“Remember, dear brethren, that you are both the 
fruit and hope of the Church, and she has therefore the 
strongest claim upon your service, and that you ought 
always to be ready to obey when she calls upon you, if, 
indeed, you believe yourselves to be called of God to 
preach. And woe unto you if you be indifferent in this 
matter, for it is to be feared that the blood and life of 
precious souls who might have been saved by your 
service, will be required at your hands. The Evangelical 
Association has already laid a good foundation in the 
West. Our people there take good care of their preach- 
ers, and there are still many Germans without preachers 
who are very desirous for your service, which is also 
quite necessary. Up, then, my brethren, leave the world 
and creature good behind you, and enter joyfully into the 
field, in the name of the Lord, trusting in Him who has 
said: ‘I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ Come 
quickly to the help of your brethren in the field, in the 
conflict with the enemies of the cross of Christ and 
battle for the faith of the Gospel.’ * 

This urgent appeal indicates very clearly what a 
deep interest the bishop felt for the rapidly developing 
work in the West, which was also the case with his 


senior colleague, Bishop Seybert. 


* Der Christliche Botschafter of April 10, 1858. 
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THE TRANSFERRING POWER. 


It was about this time and also later on that the 
bishop expressed himself freely in favor of a disciplinary 
law, giving the bishop the power of transferring preach- 
ers from one conference into another, in order thereby to 
send men from the older and overcrowded conferences to 
the West, where the lack of preachers was so painfully 
felt. ‘I‘his was the so-called ‘transferring power,” which 
in the earlier times of the Association was so much 
dreaded and much discussed, and which some of the 
leading men and other pessimistic minds believed to be 
so dangerous, that it must be kept out of our govern- 
ment entirely. It has been said that Bishop Long had 
himself been an opponent of this power before he was 
made a bishop and had expressed himself to this effect at. 
the General Conference of 1839 (?), but even if this should 
be true, he certainly changed his view in favor of it when 
he, in the performance of official duties, realized the 
urgent needs of the western work. Thus the proverb 
again proved true that ‘‘circumstances alter cases,” to 
which we will add, “also opinions.” 

But as the legislative authorities refused to clothe 
the episcopal office with such power, Bishop Long made 
use of other means, as for instance the above appeal, to 
induce a number of brethren to volunteer for the then 
trying service in the West, and his efforts were not with- 
out success. 

A correspondent in Der Christliche Botschafter, who 
signed himself Beobachter (Observer), wrote an article 
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headed Unsere langsame Bewegung (Our Slow Move- 
ment), in which he, among other things, also complained 
of our bishops that they wrote so little for our Church 
papers. To this Bishop Seybert replied at once that the 
multitude of pressing official duties and labors required 
all the time at his command, but he added kindly, he 
would do all he could in this direction. Bishop Long 
also answered some time later in a somewhat severer tone, 
that it is not very pleasant to be compelled to defend one’s 
self publicly against such an insinuation. He censured 
Beobachter for hiding himself behind an assumed name, 
in order to correct the bishops in reference to a supposed 
neglect of duty. He then declared in a few words that 
he endeavored to perform his duties faithfully as the 
Discipline prescribed them, that he exerted himself in 
this direction even more than his bodily strength would 
permit, and that his conscience gave him a full acquittal 
in this respect. He closed with the following remark : 
“ However, if any one will in a spirit of brotherly love 
convince me of a crime or neglect of duty, and even 
censure me in love, that will be like a balsam on my 
head, and I will thank him for it most heartily and seek 
with all diligence to reform and do better. So help me 
God. Amen.” 

Although Bishop Long was in some respects more 
_ highly talented than his co-laborers, he did not possess 
the gift of writing, hence did not make much use of his 
pen except when circumstances urgently required it. 
And, at any rate, the bishops under the then prevailing 
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circumstances, had scarcely any time for writing at their 
command. 

In 1858, in the month of November, Long published 
a summary of his travels, from which we glean the 
following: 

The severe exposures of travel during the early 
Spring, and the exacting labors at the conference ses- 
sions had greatly taxed his physical strength, so that 
it gave way under the strain. Upon reaching home after 
the conferences, he was obliged to visit Greensburg 
Seminary. While there he was forced to submit to med- 
ical treatment, much against his will, but in a few days he 
reached home again. June 26th, accompanied by Mrs. 
Long, he started out to visit Mrs. Long’s aged parents in 
Fairfield County. He also visited Father Dreisbach and 
other brethren at Circleville and vicinity. Father Dreis- 
bach he found in excellent health, bodily and also spirit- 
ually. But he says: ‘‘ Father Dreisbach bears plainly the 
marks of the suffering, severe labor and intense conflict, 
through which he passed while laboring for the exten- 
sion of God’s kingdom in his time.”’ 

After preaching on Sunday in our church at Hoy’s, 
he left his wife with her parents and started on via Co- 
lumbus and Dayton, Ohio, to East Germantown. Here 
he was detained for several days by severe sickness. 
Owing to his feeble condition, the brethren felt that the 
bishop would be unable to travel by private conveyance. 
They urged him, accordingly, to travel by rail. This he 
did, leaving his conveyance at East Germantown. On 
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this trip westward he attended three camp-meetings and 
preached a number of times, although indisposed. The 
meetings, he says, were richly blessed of God. He was 
pleased to find the work in Southern Illinois in much 
better condition than he had anticipated; he had visited 
those parts eight years before and noted commendable 
progress both in temporal and spiritual things. He 
returned to Germantown on August 16th, and started 
east with his conveyance, stopping at Greenville, Ohio, 
to attend a camp-meeting, which resulted in a considera- 
ble increase of membership. At Whitewater another 
blessed camp-meeting was held, and thence the bishop 
went to Cleveland to the annual meeting of the Board 
of Missions. A few days later we find him back in In- 
diana, so sick that he could not attend the conference. 
Here he was confined to bea for three weeks, but he was 
comforted by the kindness of the brethren and friends, 
and in the assurance that they would be abundantly 
rewarded at the last day. 

From Indiana he started homeward. On the way 
he met his beloved colleague, Bishop Seybert, whose face 
was turned westward. Seybert rejoiced to see his suffer- 
ing colleague alive once more. So these two stars 
crossed each others’ orbit, greeted each other and passed 
on, each intent on saving souls and building up the 
Church. After preaching at Perrysburg, Ohio, and dedi- 
cating a new church edifice on Sandusky Circuit, he 
finally reached home after an absence of four months. 
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Who of us can read such a record of toil, weariness. 
and pain, without being moved with sympathy for this 
rapidly aging bishop? At the same time we can not but 
admire the untiring endurance of this man of God, who 
in spite of such unusual difficulties, bodily sufferings, 
many corroding cares and intense anxieties concerning 
the work over which he was an overseer, so indefatigably 
pressed forward in the name of the Lord. Nothing but 
the full assurance of the Divine call to these labors in the 
Gospel and the fact that the Church also repeatedly 
called him to the office of an overseer by election and re- 
election, could inspire him sufficiently to go forward 
undaunted through every trial and difficulty. 

During the Summer of 1859 he traveled and labored 
largely in Canada, where he enjoyed himself very highly 
in the work. He attended two camp-meetings, one near 
Waterloo and the other on Hamburg Circuit. He enjoyed 
times of refreshing from the Lord and many conversions 
took place. ‘At the close,” he says, “I had the pleasure 
of giving the parting hand to more than 300 of the friends.” 
At the second camp-meeting at times as many as forty 
penitents came forward to seek salvation, and the power 
of God was wonderfully realized, so that one could joy- 
fully exclaim: “Surely, the Lord is in this place!” He 
relates then further, as follows: ‘“‘Our friends in these 
parts are yet quite plain in their manner of living and 
dress, and serve the Lord with joy in the simplicity of 
their hearts. Here we see no hoops, no ornamenting of 
the hair, no smoking of tobacco, nor ruinous worldly 
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fashions. Even the instrument used for calling the 
people to public worship was not a metallic bell or horn, 
but it was a natural horn, similar to that used by the 
ancient Israelites, namely the horn of an ox, which was 
somewhat polished and prepared for the purpose of blow- 
ing. It gave forth a musical, thrilling, joyous sound —a 
fitting symboi of the glorious Gospel, which was pro- 
claimed immediately after the blowing of the horn.” 

He left this meeting much comforted, and encour- 
aged for further labors in Michigan and Ohio. 


CHAPTER EY. 


In Toil and Trouble. 


ADAM ETTINGER. 

Father Adam Ettinger, who in former years had 
rendered important service to the Church as an itinerant 
preacher and as editor of Der Christliche Botschafter, was 
for many years on quite intimate terms with Bishop Long, 
and was also generally highly esteemed in the Evangelical 
Association. But differences arose between him and a 
number of the older brethren, and he was also of the opin- 
ion that the General Conference of 1847 had treated him 
unjustly. One result of this estrangement was that he 
withdrew from the Church, and for twelve years remained 
outside the Evangelical fold. From this standpoint he 
fired a number of broadsides into the Association in the 
shape of spicy and even bitter pamphlets which, however, 
rebounded upon himself, and finally he bethought him- 
self and “grounded the weapons of warfare.’ 

At the General Conference held at Naperville, Illi- 
nois, in 1859, he appeared as a suppliant for recoacilia- 
tion, at which Bishop Long was greatly rejoiced. After 
repeated discussions and various efforts to accomplish 
this purpose, Father Ettinger finally became willing to 


drop all his objections and cast himself into the arms of 
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the conference. The following preamble and resolution 
was then adopted, Bishop Long being in the chair: 


Whereas, Father Adam Ettinger in a petition to this 
conference presents a proposition that looks toward recon- 
ciliation and peace, and expresses a heartfelt desire to 
re-unite with the Evangelical Association, forget all the 
former dissensions and cast them forever into oblivion, 
therefore 

Resolved, That this conference extend to him a 
fraternal hand and receive him again as elder into the 
Church, in which relation he stood when he, twelve 
years ago, withdrew from the Church. 

Then followed the actual reconciliation, in which 
the bishop acted as the representative of the conference. 
This deeply touching transaction was described at the 
time by an eye-witness, as follows: 

“When the last obstacle to a reconciliation had been 
removed, the conference, in the person of its president, 
Bishop Joseph Long, stretched forth the hand of broth- 
erly fellowship to Father Ettinger, who had stood outside 
the Church for twelve years, although in his heart he 
was with it all the time. What a scene! When the 
bishop arose from his seat in order to approach Father 
Ettinger, the venerable, aged man also arose and stepped 
into the aisle, where they met and not only joined 
their hands, but embraced each other in a brotherly 
manner. ‘Tears of deep emotion and intense joy over 
the now accomplished reconciliation flowed down the 
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cheeks of those present, so that scarcely an eye remained 
diy 

This was to Bishop Long one of the most precious 
episodes of his eventful life. The reconciliation proved 
to be genuine. Those two veterans and the great ma- 
jority of those who were participants in those scenes, 
have long ago passed over into “that perfect world,” 
where offences, estrangements, pains, sorrows and tears 
can never come. 

IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


During the Summer of 1860 Bishop Long published 
a lengthy report of a journey through the northern part 
of Illinois, through Wisconsin, Minnesota and part of 
Iowa, which contains many remarkable paragraphs, of 
which we insert a few here: 

“ At a camp-meeting held in Sauk, Wisconsin, there 
was victory on Saturday evening. On Sunday morning 
the people came together from all directions, and the 
Lord showered the gifts of the Spirit upon His servants 
in an extraordinary manner, so that they could preach 
the Word with joyous courage, and many hearers were 
deeply touched and went home with melted hearts. 
Others became thoroughly awakened and converted to 
God. During the administering of the Lord’s Supper on 
the following day, the cup of joy ran over. But the 
farewell on Tuesday morning was the crowning time 
of the meeting. It was a season of deep emotion and 


* Der Christliche Botschafter, November 5, 1859. 
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many tears, both of sorrow and joy. This jasted about 
one hour, and will not soon be forgotten. 

“After that the congregation met again at the 
preachers’ stand, and a beautiful hymn was sung very 
harmoniously in Swiss style and Swiss melody, where- 
upon the benediction was pronounced. But no one left; 
all hearts seemed so strongly attached to the place where 
God had blessed them so abundantly. All sat there in a 
silent, devotional mood, until finally an aged brother 
arose at the altar and said he would now deliver a part- 
ing address, and then related his religious experience 
with an overflowing heart and exhorted and encouraged 
the others, whereupon they all started for their homes 
with hearts full of joy.” 

“Thursday, June 21st, I started quite early in com- 
pany with friends, fourteen in number, from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, for a camp-meeting to be held on Cannon 
River Mission. We arrived at the river in the evening 
and pitched our tent upon the left bank, turned our 
horses loose to graze upon the prairie, prepared and 
partook of our supper, and after prayer went to sleep, 
committing ourselves to the protection of Almighty God. 
We arose in the morning, held our morning devotions 
under the canopy of heaven, ate breakfast and pursued our 
journey onward, until we arrived at the camp-meeting. 
This camp-meeting,” he says, “was greatly blessed and 
reminded me of the ‘olden times’ in Ohio.” He then 
adds very significantly: “Here everything was as yet 
in plain style. There was no unnecessary expense with 
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regard to meals or dress, no boarding tent, no hoops, no 
smoking of tobacco, no levity in conversation between 
the services of public worship. ‘These intervals were 
mostly spent in secret prayer, so that the forest around 
the camp-ground was at times full of worshipers and 
vocal with the praises of God.” * * * * 


“In conclusion I would say that, generally speaking, 
I found our congregations throughout the North-west 
in a prosperous condition. With very few exceptions, 
the friends as yet live in very simple style and dress 
plainly, and the preachers manifest a really apostolic 
spirit of self-denial and devotion. They are diligently 
active in seeking the lost and perishing sheep, scattered, 
as they are, over this new country, and gather them into 
the flock of Christ.” 


The reader can not fail to observe that this observaut 
bishop saw and felt still more, both of joy and solicitude, 
concerning the work of God, than he expresses in words. 
He was spiritually wide-awake and far-seeing. 


AMONG THIEVES. 


Bishop Long met, as a matter of course, with many 
incidents and accidents on his itinerating tours, of which 
he rarely took any notice. When, however, he “ fell 


” 


among thieves,” it seemed to him something worth writ- 
ing about, hence he wrote to Rev. Charles Hammer, on 


June 3, 1861, as follows: 


“TI have arrived at home all right. But after I left 
you at Cleveland, something unusual happened. When 
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I changed cars at Alliance, Ohio, a thief must have stolen 
' my pocketbook out of my coat pocket, containing $1o1 
and some papers, which are of special value, and also 
something which I hope will awaken the conscience of 
the thief. I did not discover the theft until I came to 
Franklin Square. 

“After all it comes pretty hard on me to lose so 
much money in such a manner, as I wanted to apply it 
to the liquidation of a few hundred dollars’ debt that still 
burdens Greensburg Seminary. Yet I will not grieve 
over this, but trust in Him who has said that a hair shall 
not fall from my head without the will of my Heavenly 
Father.” 

This is real Christian philosophy, which brings and 
maintains a blessed peace of heart under all circum- 
stances of this uncertain life. With all his industry and 
habits of economy he never fretted over losses that were 
irretrievable, but committed all such adversities to the 
all-wise superintendence of Divine Providence. 

GREENSBURG SEMINARY. 

During 1862, he was much engaged with the Sem- 
inary in Greensburg, Ohio. He published an appeal for 
students in Der Christliche Botschafter of February 8, 
1862, as follows: 

‘“‘T wish to request all patrons and friends of good 
schools, as also parents who are blessed with children for 
whom they desire to secure a good literary training, to 
send them to Greensburg Seminary, and thus place them 
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under the very excellent supervision of the able and 
renowned Professor Augustine A. Smith and his talented 
assistant teacher, Professor M. J. Hahn. You will realize 
that the Principal, Rev. A. A. Smith, is a very competent 
teacher and an earnest Christian, whose moral and relig- 
ious influence as well as his talents for teaching and man- 
aging are very excellent.” 

About this time the Civil War between the northern 
and southern States began to rage furiously, which 
attracted many young people into the Union Army. 
The finances of the country also became unsettled, and 
the attention of the people was almost entirely directed 
to the war, all of which had a detrimental influence upon 
academies and colleges in the northern States, which was 
also strongly realized by Greensburg Seminary. 

In Der Christliche Botschafter of July 19, 1862, the 
bishop published a second appeal, in which he stated that 
the indebtedness of the seminary was now entirely wiped 
out. He had himself paid the debts, and thus his zeal 
and liberality for the cause of education was strikingly 
manifested. But at this juncture his excellent Principal, 
Rey. A. A. Smith, was called away to serve as President 
of the Plainfield, Illinois, College, and the “‘war times” 
became still more oppressive. 

Another fact became more and more evident, viz.: 
that the citizens of Greensburg and its surroundings did 
not properly appreciate nor second the efforts of the 
bishop, so that the school vould be continued only under 
serious difficulties. 
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From Warrington, Indiana, he wrote under date of 


August 22, 1862, that since the 8th day of that month he 
had travelled 500 miles and preached often on the way. 


But these labors proved too severe for his feeble health, 
and he suffered a severe siege of illness. He also 
attended a camp-meeting at Huntington, Indiana, at 
which, despite his weakness, he preached daily. During 
this meeting several government officers came upon the 
- ground for the purpose of securing recruits for the war. 
This, he says, had the effect of bringing a serious feeling 
upon the people, and a number of persons who were will- 
ing to enlist resolved first to seek salvation in Christ 


before entering the army. 


REVISING THE DISCIPLINE. 


During the year 1863 he continued his episcopal 
labors as best he could under the circumstances. He 
spent considerable time with the committee on the 
revision of the ritual in the Discipline, of which commit- 
tee he was president. He did a great part of the work 
for the improvement of this part of the Discipline, and 
the Annual Conferences and the General Conference of 
1863, at Buffalo, N. Y., almost unanimously sanctioned 
these revisions. 

At the session of said General Conference he pre- 
sided most of the time, until his health again failed and 
he had to rest for several days. But notwithstanding 
the serious condition of his health, the conference re- 
elected him again as bishop on the first ballot. It seems 
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as if the Church could not dispense with his services. 
This was then his sixth election to this high and trouble- 
some and responsible office. 

In January, 1864, it was the biographer’s privilege 
to spend about two weeks in Bishop Long’s home in 
Columbiana County, Ohio, both being members of a 
committee appointed by General Conference to insert 
the newly-made amendments and laws into the Disci- 
pline and formulate such new recommendations as we 
might find proper and necessary. The bishop seemed to 
enjoy this work, and was most of the time in excellent 
spirits. We had, of course, many conversations on Church 
laws and polity. We formulated quite a number of 
recommendations, which were afterward approved by the . 
Annual Conferences and adopted by the General Confer- 
ence in 1867, and thus became laws. For instance: 
That the Quarterly Conference records be examined and 
finally adjudicated by the Annual Conference; that a 
traveling preacher who has been disciplined by his. 
Annual Conference in specified cases may appeal to 
General Conference, and that body must then appoint a 
committee to sit as a final court of appeal during the 
session of conference. * 


From the Chapter on Dress, the old specifications of 
forbidden articles of dress, of which we remember ‘“‘scol- 


lops, ruffles,” etc., were expunged, and the passages in 


* This has since been substituted by a new Court of Appeal, 
which can sit at any time. 
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which Paul and Peter prohibit ‘‘costly array, plaiting of 
hair, jewelry,” etc., were inserted; also the clause in 
“Thoughts on Praying and Singing” was inserted: ‘‘ To 
confine singing in public worship to choirs we deem, 
therefore, improper and injurious.’ Many other recom- 
mendations were formulated that afterward became laws 
of the Church. 

During those days of intercourse with the bishop 
many hours were spent profitably together, and many 
things of interest about himself and his home manage- 
ment were observed and noted. His strong sense of 
order was practically manifest on all sides; he never 
indulged in ‘‘vain conversation,” and whatever he said 
had its point and weight. 


A ROUGH RIDE. 


During this year he published no reports of his 
travels and experiences until at the close, when he de- 
scribed a trip from his home, which he left December 22, 
to Somerset, Pa., for the purpose of dedicating a church in 
that neighborhood. He had scarcely recovered from one 
of his sick spells at home, when he started for Pittsburg, 
and thence to Johnstown, in the Allegheny Mountains, 
where he arrived at six o’clock in the morning. Then 
he had to travel 28 miles per mail coach over a very 
mountainous road through a snowstorm. He was, how- 
- ever, informed that the coach was already full and that 
there was no room for him; yet finally the driver agreed 
to take him along. But as they had to wait for the mail 
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from Pittsburg, the “coach” was delayed till nearly 
noon. But at last the word came: ‘‘ The coach is ready.” 
‘But alas!’ says he, “it was an old sled with an open 
box upon it. Our company consisted, besides myself, of 
four white men, three negroes, a lady, and- the driver—1o 
persons in all. Well, we had to crowd ourselves and our 
baggage into this old box. For me there was nothing 
left but a miserable seat in front with the driver, having 
the cold wind right in our faces. This was almost too 
much for me. 

“Our road led through a rough, mountainous and 
stony country—the ‘stony glades’ of Somerset County, 
Pa. Our driver was a jovial fellow, who had imbibed 
rather freely of the cup that inebriates, before we started. 
He knew how to keep the negroes in a constant roar by 
his jokes. There was such levity and profanity carried 
on by him that I felt as if we were ‘next door to hell.’ 
Twice he fell from the sled and would have fallen several 
times more had I not prevented him. At last we stopped 
at the ‘Union Hotel,’ a miserable log-cabin in the clefts 
of the mountains, where we changed driver and horses. 
In three hours we had come but eight miles. 

“Now we obtained a better team, a better driver 
and also had a better road, and we would have done well 
had it not been for the dilapidated sled. This poor 
concern soon lost part of its iron soles and was hastily 
patched up with a wooden piece, which, however, was 
soon demolished by collisions with rough stones, hence 
we had to stop at a blacksmith shop for repairs. 
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And yet, in spite of these mishaps, we made nine 
miles in two and one-half hours. Then we stopped 
again, took supper and again changed horses and driver. 
During this time the negroes had entertained us by tell- 
ing us their experiences in the South, and thus our cir- 
cumstances had improved a little. 

“Our third driver was a reckless fellow, full of 
braggadocio, driving a wild, fiery team. He started off 
at a break-neck speed at six o’clock Pp. M., but soon over- 
turned the sled. I had the misfortune to be the ‘under- 
most,’ but had to take things as they came; fortunately 
no one was hurt. This event had the effect of sobering our 
driver somewhat, and made him a little more cautious. 
The negroes now entertained us by singing songs of 
Zion, according to their fashion, in which they were well 
practiced. This was now quite an improvement and put 
Our company into a better humor. We now hoped soon 
to reach the goal of our journey, but alas! About three 
miles from Somerset the sled ran severely against a solid 
stone and broke into pieces, and the horses ran away 
with the tongue. There we lay at nine Pp. M. in the 
snow on the road, while a strong wind was blowing and 
a severe cold prevailing. There was but one alternative, 
either to freeze to death or pick up our baggage and 
make for the next house. We undertook the latter and 
_ accomplished it with great effort. Some of us had, how- 
ever, to leave their things behind and hasten on in order 
not to die in the cold, and thus we all escaped with our 
lives. I managed to go a little further on to Bro. 
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Ferner’s, where I found Bro. Weller with a sled, who 
took me to his house, where I found a very pleasant 
home. The good sister did her utmost to make me 
comfortable. After taking a warm foot-bath I retired at 
midnight, and slept sweetly till five a. m., when I found 
that after all I had suffered no special harm from this 
remarkable journey. Praise the Lord for His watchful 


1» 


care over me To travel in such a manner was at that 
time incident to the duties of the episcopal office; now 
one may travel from Johnstown to Somerset per railway. 

On Christmas day the dedication of the church took 
place, and on Monday the Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered, the church was paid for, and some sinners were 
converted. The bishop and the friends had a blessed 
time together. 

In Der Christliche Botschafter of June 9 and 23, 1865, 
he published a review of the conferences held by him. 
As his junior colleague was absent on official duty in 
Europe, the senior had to hold all the conferences this 
year, all of which he attended except one — the Ohio. 
His health seemed to be better than usual, and his reports 
indicate a happy state of mind. According to his ex- 
pressed views he found the work generally in a promis- 
ing condition, which caused his heart to rejoice. 

A little later he published his views of the physical 
aspects of the State of Kansas, which he had seen for the 
first time. He found it somewhat mixed — the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages balancing each other about 
evenly. He was impressed that it would be specially 
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adapted to sheep-raising. He closes somewhat humor- 
ously: “Should I ever become a shepherd, I would 
prefer the State of Kansas above all other parts of the 
country with which I have ever become acquainted. 
Here I would pasture my flocks upon the beautiful, 
green, warm and airy hills, and then lead them to the 
fresh rivulets that flow between them.” Of course, he 
had not been far into that great State when he penned 
those lines. 

Somewhat later he reported very blessed seasons at a 
camp-meeting held at Yellow River, Indiana, and a very 
pleasant and blessed session of the Indiana Conference. 

Some time in the latter part of the Summer of 1865, 
he had the misfortune to break his arm at the wrist by an 
accident. He with his wife was riding ina buggy in a 
dark night, when he missed a small bridge and his con- 
veyance was upset. Mrs. Long, however, escaped un- 
hurt. This, of course, detained him for awhile at home. 
But at the end of October he attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Missionary Society, at Dayton, Ohio, carrying 
his arm in a sling. 

In 1865 he published an article in Der Christliche 
Botschafter, in defense of the war for the preservation of 
the union and the abolition of slavery. He argued that 
it was a war of defense on the part of the government, 
the war having been wickedly forced upon it by the slave 
power, which intended the dismemberment of the nation 
and the permanent establishment of slavery. And the 
government having called upon the people for help, it 
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was their duty to be obedient to the governing authority, 
in accordance with the Word of God. 

In 1866 he still followed the line of episcopal duties’ 
by holding six conferences, at the close of which he pub- 
lished a short review, stating that, for a wonder, his 
health had been pretty good, so that he had on that ac- 
count a very enjoyable time with the brethren. He 
speaks favorably of the conferences, excepting the East 
Pennsylvania, Central Pennsylvania and Pittsburg, but 
on the whole he never before made a conference ‘‘round” 
that was so satisfactory to him. 

Now he remained silent for several months, but the 
dedication of a church in Flat Bush, near Three Rivers, 
Mich., pleased him so highly, that he wrote on November 
26, 1866, the following short report of it: “Our friends 
here have built a plain, spacious, durable and good 
church, which costs about $2700. At the dedication 
nearly $1000 were secured and thereby the whole in- 
debtedness covered, and thus we were enabled to dedicate 
the church as a free and voluntary gift to the Lord and 
His service. And He has already recognized and blessed 
it as Ais house, which we realized abundantly to-day 
during the administration of the Lord’s Supper. There 
is also an overplus of money on hand to build a fence 
around the church yard and burial ground. ‘his is well 
done — thus it ought to be everywhere; no debt should 
be left on the house of God. 

“Here we have a very active and liberal people. 
Besides paying for their church, they gave me a good 
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collection toward my traveling expenses and paid their 
presiding elder a good quarterly contribution.” In a 
P. S. he complains, however, that his health was failing 
again, and with some presentiment he closes by saying: 
“Yet I will continue as long as the Lord permits.” 


THE LAST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The General Conference, held in 1867, at Pittsburg, 
Pa., was the last that Bishop Long attended, and by it 
he was elected bishop for the seventh time. The many 
severe sicknesses with which he had been afflicted since 
1824, the severe hardships he had passed through, and 
the burden of advancing age began to tell seriously upon 
his constitution and strength, and he begged General 
Conference with great earnestness to permit him to re- 
tire, z. ¢., not to re-elect him to the episcopal office. But 
the aged bishop was too highly respected for that, and 
he was, as a matter of course, re-elected, to which he sub- 
mitted, but not without serious forebodings, which after- 
ward became realizations. He had a presentiment that 
he would not survive another term of four years, which 
proved to be true. He also had forebodings that trouble 
would arise in the Church from certain elements that 
became manifest at this conference, which was also 
verified, to his great sorrow, before he departed to a 
better world. 

During this session, which was sometimes a stormy 
one, he was much of the time in the chair and somewhat 
depressed in spirit at times. The author being the sec- 
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retary of the conference, the bishop would sometimes 
intimate his feelings to him, indicating great solicitude 
for the welfare of the Evangelical Association. 

When Rev. William W. Orwig preferred charges 
against Rev. Solomon Neitz for spreading a doctrine an- 
tagonistic to the Doctrine on Entire Sanctification as held 
by the Evangelical Association, there ensued considera- 
ble confusion. Mr. Orwig had not specified his charges 
properly, and Neitz and “his friends” objected on that 
account and for other reasons to further proceedings in 
the case. During the tangle of remarks that followed, 
one of Neitz’s friends moved to lay the whole case on the 
table. T’he bishop not being aware at the moment that 
this motion was out of order, called the vote, and the 
motion was carried. The secretary afterward called the 
bishop’s attention privately to the fact that charges of 
such gravity against a preacher, involving erroneous 
doctrine, could not be disposed of by laying them on the 
table, especially after the charge had already been enter- 
tained and a process of action on it was begun—that 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, Disciplinary law, as well as 
parliamentary usage, required a hearing and a verdict as 
being due both to the Church and the defendant. He 
at once saw the point, and when the secretary, after the 
opening of the session next day stated this point, the 
bishop emphatically sustained him, and the case was 
taken up again. The outcome of the matter finally was, 
that a committee was appointed, of which the bishop 
was chairman, to present a statement to conference of 
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the Doctrine on Sanctification for ratification by that 
supreme body. In the committee the bishop strongly 
urged that the article on Sanctification, as adopted by 
the fathers and introduced into the Discipline, be re- 
affirmed, and an injunction be added that none of our 
preachers be permitted to deviate from it in their teach- 
ings. The majority of the committee, however, insisted that 
an explanation of a few points of the doctrine ought also 
to be added, which was done, and conference afterward 
adopted the whole report unanimously. Upon this 
Bishop Long, straightening himself up in the chair, said 
with emphasis: ‘I would right here call attention to the 
fact that the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Association has now voted unanimously, and if this is 
not decisive, then there is no binding authority in our 
Church.” This remark made a deep impression. 

This important matter having been thus settled, a 
delegate (Lewis Snyder, of the East Pa. Conference), 
addressed the question to the chairman, what should be 
held with regard to ‘‘holiness meetings’’ and whether 
they ought to be encouraged or suppressed? ‘To this 
the bishop immediately answered: “I should think that 
if such meetings are held in the fear of God, for the pur- 
pose of seeking and promoting holiness, we ought to 
rejoice over it and co-operate with them; but when they 
degenerate, the contrary ought to be done.” * 


* General Conference Journal, 1867, p. 68. 


CHAPTER V. 


In the Afternoon of Life. 


After the General Conference of 1867, he kept on in 
his usual way of filling appointments, with pauses of very 
much needed rest, enforced by exhaustion. 

In the earlier part of 1868, he had so far recuperated 
that he undertook to hold seven Annual Conferences, 
namely—the East Pa., Central Pa., Pittsburg, New York, 
Canada, Michigan and Ohio Conferences, which stretched 
through a period beginning February 26, 1868, and 
ending May 7th.* At the Canada Conference, held 
at Blenheim, Ontario, he was greatly exhausted and 
needed considerable physical assistance. But on Sunday 
he astonished everybody by preaching, as it were, with 
supernatural power and great unction—a sermon that is 
still well remembered and appreciated after the lapse of 
27 years by many who heard it. He held the Michigan 
Conference in great weakness. From there he came 
across to Cleveland on a warm and dusty day, looking 
more like a dead man than a live one. The writer can 


never forget the bishop’s appearance when he came to 


* His colleague, John J. Esher, was visiting the work in 
Europe. 
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the Publishing House, scarcely able to take one more 
step or even to rise from a chair. It was but too evident 
that his active service uiust soon close. The holding of 
so many conferences was too much for his weary soul 
and body. From Cleveland he went to Fairfield County, 
Ohio, where he held the Ohio Conference, which proved 
to be the last conference over which he presided. He 
was in a serious, solicitous mood during the session. 
Here was the territory where, in 1824-25, he traveled 
under indescribable difficulties, where he had won his 
beloved companion, and where the work had prospered 
wonderfully; and now the close of his career was at 
hand. Here met also for the last time on earth those 
three veterans of the cross—Fathers John Dreisbach, 
Joseph Long and Absalom B. Schaefer and had interest- 
ing conversations together, to which we listened atten- 
tively. Long here preached what was his last ordination 
sermon with great clearness and power on 2 Tim. 1. 7: 
“For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 


SEVERE TRIALS. 


But there were other burdens besides the above men- 
tioned, which pressed him almost to the earth. Certain 
occurrences which had taken place since the General 
Conference of 1867, with reference to the doctrine of 
holiness (which had been so solemnly re-affirmed by 
that conference), involving two presiding elders, one 
of the East Pennsylvania Conference, a man of great 
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influence; and the other a presiding elder of the 
Illinois Conference; also Rev. T. G. Clewell, editor of 
the Evangelical Messenger—so deeply grieved the suffer- 
ing bishop that by the time he came to Cleveland he had 
concluded to resign the episcopal office, which resigna- 
tion he now intended to publish. But upon further con- 
sideration and the urgent admonition of Rev. William 
W. Orwig and others he changed his mind, but pub- 
lished a ringing protest against the action of the eastern 
presiding elder, which protest appeared in Der Christliche 
Botschafter of June 17, 1868. It was hailed by the great 
majority of the members and preachers as a word spoken 
in season for truth and righteousness and loyalty to the 
doctrine and Discipline of the Evangelical Association. 
But the partisan adherents of the eastern presiding elder 
became very bitter toward the bishop. An anonymous 
letter was sent to him, which for cruel inhumanity has 
perhaps never been equalled. The fact that such things 
had become possible in the Evangelical Association, and 
probably in the ministry, too, was too much for him to 
endure. He wept over it like a broken-hearted child, 
in the presence of the author and several ministerial 
brethren. 

The conduct of the young presiding elder in the 
Illinois Conference, who assailed the General Conference 
of 1867 on account of its action on the doctrine of holi- 
ness, also deeply grieved the aged bishop. These painful 
occurrences greatly aggravated his physical ailm=nts. 
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He now considered it his duty, feeble as he was in 
body, to attend the Illinois Conference of 1869, and prefer 
charges against the said presiding elder, which body 
found the defendant guilty, who then made confession, 
and upon the promise of better behavior, was forgiven.* 

During the year 1868 the bishop had sold the old 
homestead in Columbiana County, Ohio, very advan- 
tageously, and followed his children, who were all married 
and were settled in Ogle County, Lllinois, upon the 
prairies, in the vicinity of the town of Forreston, which 
land he had bought some years before, when it was yet 
virgin prairie, but of the best quality, at a very low price. 
There he expected to obtain the much needed rest for 
himself and his faithful companion in their old age, upon 
his expected retirement from active work — but there 
came ‘“‘no rest for the weary” in this life. 

About eight months before his decease he became an 
invalid and had to quit the service, hence he could not 
hold a single conference iu 1869, and even at the Illinois 


Conference mentioned above, he was not able to preside. 
DEATH OF MRS. LONG. 


Early in May of that year his beloved wife was taken 
sick with bilious fever, and died on May 12, 1869, which 
was to him a very sore affliction indeed. With a tremb- 
ling hand he wrote a few days after this sad event, as 


* Fora more detailed statement see “ History of the Evan- 
gelical Association,” Vol. II., pages 164-169. Also “Disturbances 
in the Evangelical Association,” by Bishop Thomas Bowman. 
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follows: ‘‘ May 14,1869. In the beginning of this month 
my wife was taken very sick with bilious fever and de- 
parted this life on the 12th, at half past four o’clock 
in the morning, aged sixty-five years less eleven days. 
— — — Now my beloved Catharine is no more here 
but rejoices in a better life! But I must yet wait in this 
vale of tears until in accordance with the will of God, 
my change comes.” 

He had not long to wait. His work was done, and 
the sun of his life was rapidly sinking. The grand 
bishop, the mighty preacher and strong pillar in the 
Evangelical Association was soon to become silent in 
death. 

Already before the death of his companion he was 
often sick, almost to death. His old troubles frequently 
assumed the acute form, which brought on sudden 
attacks of great pain and fainting. On April 7, 1860, 
he went to Freeport, Illinois, about twenty to twenty- 
five miles from Forreston, where he wrote next day, 
“Very sick.” On the roth he wrote again: “Returned 
to Forreston — sick — sick!” 

During his sickness, eight days before his demise, 
he was visited by his only colleague, Bishop John J. 
Esher, whom he was very glad to see. Then and there 
they had their last interview, which he closed as follows: 
“T desire exceedingly to see the brethren once more — 
to make a round once more. Be of good cheer and have 
strong courage, take good care of your health and trust 
in God, thus all things will go well, God bless you!” 
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Then he gave his younger colleague his fatherly blessing 
as his farewell act, until the morning of resurrection. 


DEATH OF BISHOP LONG. 


A few days before his departure took place, Rev. 
Leonhart Scheuermann, who was then general collector 
for the Orphan Home at Flat Rock, Ohio, came to For- 
reston, Illinois, and hearing of Bishop Long’s rapid 
approach to eternity, hastened to him and found him 
very weak, yet in great peace. But while Scheuermann 
was praying at the sick man’s bedside, the sufferer re- 
sponded with ““Amen.’’ When he gave the bishop the 
parting hand, the latter managed yet to say very dis- 
tinctly: ‘Brother Scheuermann, I think my work is 
done. All I can yet. tell you is this: Devote yourself 
entirely to the Lord and His work, and you will never 
regret it.” 

The disturbances in the Evangelical Association 
(before mentioned), even yet at times caused him great 
anxiety. At one time a brother entered his room quietly 
and found that the bishop had assumed a sitting posture 
in his bed, but with’his head bent downward he groaned: 
“OQ God! — O God! — we have built up this work with 
great efforts and many tears, and now these men tear it 
down!” 

But he also had his joyful hours as he was approach- 
ing eternity. ‘I have a good hope,” said he, several 
days before his departure. He had cast his anchor 
within the veil of the heavenly sanctuary. At times he 
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would utter praises to God. When the last moment had 
come, he turned upon his left side, arranged his cover 
with his own hand and then breathed a few times very 
rapidly, then a lengthy pause, the breath returned 
for the last time, and the saved spirit of Joseph 
Long was escorted by holy angels to the “Jerusalem 
above,” to be forever with the Lord. His strong 
mind was perfectly clear to the last, and his end was 
Sereat peace: ’ 

He thus died in the Lord, whom he had served so 
faithfully for about fifty-two years, on the evening of 
June 23, 1869, at 9:45 P. M., aged sixty-eight years, eight 
months and two days. 

The immediate effect of the news of his decease 
upon the Association was that of dzep sorrow on ac- 
count of their great loss. About ten years before, his 
colleague, the never-to-be-forgotten Bishop John Seybert 
had gone home, and now, as Bishop Long was also gone, 
the Association, more especially the older preachers and 
members, felt as though they had been orphaned indeed, 
and tears of sadness coursed down many cheeks, yet not 
without the cheering hope of seeing each other again in 
the better world. And probably no one was more deeply 
affected in this wise than his now lonely colleague, Bishop 
John J. Esher. 

His funeral was most solemn and impressive. It 
was attended by a large number of preachers and mem- 
bers. An eye-witness described it thus: “ Everyone 
who entered the house of mourning became deeply 
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affected. There lay the body of this noble dignitary, 
dressed in his usual garb, as if he were yet alive, and his 
peaceful face seemed to say: ‘I have fought the good 
fight,’ etc. 

“In the church there was a scene such as is seldom 
witnessed. Inside, in front and beside the pulpit were 
a large number of deeply affected servants of God, near 
the precious body the family, children, grandchildren 
and other relatives in large numbers. 

“At the grave—beside the grave of the recently 
buried Sister Long—lI felt as if I stood on holy ground, 
and the longing for my heavenly home was intensely 
quickened.” * 

The entire concourse of preachers, members, rela- 
tives and attending visitors expressed their deep feelings 
when they sang the following stanzas, announced by one 
of the ministers: 


“ Servant of God, well done; 
Rest from thy loved employ: 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 


“The pains of death are passed, 
Labor and sorrow cease: 

A life’s long warfare closed at last, 
His soul is found in peace. 


“Soldier of Christ, well done; 
Praise be thy new employ: 

And while eternal ages run, 
Rest in the Saviour’s joy.” 


ee 


* Rey. L. Scheuermann. 
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By some strange conjuncture of circumstances the . 
notice of Bishop Long’s death and funeral never reached 
Bishop Esher until after the burial was over, and ex- 
Bishop Orwig, who started from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
attend the funeral services at Forreston, Ill., was taken 
so violently ill at Chicago that he could go no further, 
hence also tailed to participate in those services. ‘These 
untoward circumstances were afterwards satisfactorily 
explained in the Church papers. The brethren Daniel 
B. Byers and Henry Rohland had then to officiate; the 
former in the English and the latter in the German lan- 
guage. Both preachers regretted and deplored the ab- 
sence of Bishop Long’s colleague, and also of the ex- 
bishop very much. 

Somewhat later on memorial services were held in 
different parts of the Evangelical Association, which 
were characterized by deep solemnity and emotion. Bro. 
John G, Zinser, who was one of the old Evangelical vet- 
erans, and also one of the many spiritual sons of Bishop 
Long, reported a service held on June 30, 1869, at 
Washington, Ill., from which we take the following 
extract : 


“This was the place where the Illinois Conference 
held its last session. As far as we know, our bishop 
there delivered his last public address, which was very 
impressive. His tearful eyes and victorious confession 
of his hope of eternal life made a deep impression upon 
the audience. The pale countenance of our suffering 
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bishop and the heavy burden which he, as bishop, car- 
ried for the welfare of the Evangelical Association and 
a pure doctrine in it, and his self-sacrificing spirit while 
standing at the threshold of the grave, for the sake of the 
cause of God in the presence of the brethren of that ses- 
sion, the Illinois Conference cannot soon forget. During 
these memorial services the congregation was deeply 
moved. ‘The intensity of feeling and the many tears 
shed clearly showed how strong was the love for the de- 
parted bishop in the hearts of the people. The death of 


this faithful servant and man of God is a great loss to the 
Church. I have received so much good from his power- 


ful, effectual and instructive preaching during 45 years 
that I cannot forbear glorifying God in him in this pub- 
lic manner.” * 

On the 11th day of July, a memorial service was held 
in Salem Church of the Evangelical Association in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which was attended by many ministers of the 
Evangelical Association, as also by Dr. Nast, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. ‘The spirit of the meeting was 
that of great solemnity, every member present felt that 
a man of God indeed was taken away from us. Bishop 
Esher delivered an excellent address on Malachi 2. 5-7. 
He spoke with deep emotion of his departed colleague. 
Ex-bishop William W. Orwig made a few fitting remarks 


* Bro. Zinser wrote, in Der Christliche Botschafter of July 
16, 1859: “ Thirty years are now gone since | received my first 
license from our Bishop Joseph Long, whom I also own as my 
spiritual father.” 
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on the departed bishop’s manner of laboring, preaching, 
etc. Dr. Nast prayed, at the close, in a heartfelt and 
unctuous manner, whereupon the congregration yet sang 
the last stanza of the hymn: ‘Shed not a tear,” etc. 


BISHOP LONG’S LAST WILL. 


After having supported the work of the Lord liber- 
ally during his lifetime, he did not forget the good cause 
when he came to make his last will and testament. The 
greater part of his estate he divided among his children 
some time before his death. Of the residue he be- 
queathed one thousand dollars to the Orphan Home of 
the Evangelical Association at Flat Rock, Ohio; five 
hundred dollars to the Sunday-school and Tract Union 
of the Evangelical Association; two hundred dollars to 
the Charitable Society of the Evangelical Association ; 
an annual rental of two hundred dollars, derived from 
eighty acres of land near Forreston, Illinois, to be applied 
to the European Mission ; twelve hundred dollars toward 
the erection of a church in the town of Forreston, 
Illinois. Besides this he willed to the Missionary Society 
of the Evangelical Association forever his reserved share 
of income in a coal mine situated on the old homestead 
in Columbiana County, Ohio, which he had sold some 
time before his decease. 

This latter clause of his will became of none effect, 
because the company which had leased the coal prop- 
erty of Mr. Long, was not bound in the lease to open 
and operate the mine within a specified time. They 
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took advantage of this circumstance, and turned their 
attention to other coal lands in that section, which they 
could work to better advantage and profit. Thus 
Bishop Long’s mine was not opened, and has not been 
until this day (1895).* The intention of the testator 
was all right, and it is known that he expected great 
results from this mine for the cause of missions. 

He appointed as his executors his son, Abraham 
Long, and Rev. R. Yeakel. 


CONFERENCES HELD BY BISHOP LONG. 


Before Mr. Long was elected bishop (1843) he had 
presided, young as he then was, at several conferences, 
as follows: In the year 1828 he was elected president of 
the Western Conference, although he was but twenty- 
eight years old, and had been only six years in the 
ministry, which is quite significant, especially considering 
the great difficulties of the Western work at that early 
time. In the year 1829 he was again elected president 
of the same conference, and likewise in the year 1830. 

The General Conference met this year also, on Novem- 
ber 1, in the house of John Adam Hennig, in Center 
County, Pennsylvania, and in the presence of such expe- 
rienced veterans as John Dreisbach and Henry Niebel 
and other bright men, as for instance John Seybert, 
Joseph Long, who was but thirty years old, was elected 


* After the above was written the news came that the coal 
mine was now being opened. Perhaps the optimistic expectations 
of the bishop may yet be realized. 
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president! And this, too, by a General Conference which 
revised the Articles of Faith, made provision for the issue 
of an English Church Discipline, made some revision of 
the episcopal office and its functions, etc. This, indeed, 
‘“speaks volumes”’ of the high esteem in which Mr. Long 
was held by his co-laborers in the Gospel even at that 
early stage of his ministerial career. In this respect he 
stands uniquely distinguished in the history of the Evan- 
gelical Association. 

In the year 1831 Mr. Long again presided at the 
Western Conference, and also in the years 1832 and 1833. 
As bishop he presided over different annual conferences, 
as follows: 

1844—Ohio, West Pennsylvania. 

1845— East Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania. 

1846—Ohio. 

1847—East Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania. 

1848—Ohio. 

1849—East Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania, New 
York. 

1850—West Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ilinois. 

1851—East Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania, New 
York. 

1852—Pittsburg, West Pennsylvania. 

1853—East Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Indiana, [linois. 


1854—West Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, New York. 
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1855-—East Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burg, Illinois, Ohio. 

1856 Pittsburg, New York, Ohio, Indiana. 

1857—EHast Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burg, New ode Ohio. 

1858—Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio. 

1859—East Pennsylvania, West Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio. : 

1860—East Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana. 

1861—East Pennsylvania,Central Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burg, New York, Ohio. 

1862—Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana. 

1863—East Pennsylvania,Central Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burg, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa. 

1864—East Pennsylvania,Central Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burg, New York, Ohio. 

1865—East Pennsylvania, Central Pennsylvania, New 
York, Pittsburg, Canada, Michigan, [linois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Kansas. 

1866—East Pennsylvania,Central Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burg, New York, Canada, Michigan, Ohio. 

1867—Central Pennsylvania, Kansas, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa. 

1868—East Pennsylvania,Central Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burg, New York, Canada, Michigan, Ohio. 
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Thus he presided at one hundred and eight Annual 
Conferences, over one General Conference exclusively, 
and also, jointly, with his colleagues, over seven other 
General Conferences, 1843-1867, inclusive. 
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HOUSE IN FORRESTON, ILLINOIS, IN WHICH BISHOP LONG AND HIS WIFE DIED. 


PART THIRD. 


BISHOP LONG’S CHARACTER 
— AND — 


EXTRACTS OF HIS SERMONS AND ADDRESSES, 


CHA PTE Rif. 


Various Aspects of His Character. 


It remains for us to gather up the threads of the 
narrative of Bishop Long’s chequered life into a unit, by 
devoting the remainder of this volume to a brief study 
of his character, as revealed by his bearing in the mani- 
fold relations of such a conspicuous career. That his 
was a unique character is already apparent. ‘That he 
was in every way of colossal mold is also clear. This 
must be kept in mind in the following attempt to 
delineate his character. We have before us a massive 
intellect and a mighty moral stature, struggling like a 
Hercules through years of adversity, and amid great 
responsibilities, yet all the time hampered by a feeble 
body, and almost constantly battling with the morbid 
conditions of temper and thought thus superinduced. 
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BISHOP LONG AS AN EDUCATOR. 


Bishop Long was a staunch friend and advocate of 
education. When, in 1847, Rev. John Dreisbach came 
forward with a proposition in General Conference to 
establish a ‘Seminary for General Sciences in the Evan- 
gelical Association,’’ Bishop Long, who had originally 
drawn up the resolution, now heartily seconded this 
motion, and conference adopted it unanimously. Long 
afterward published a strong article in favor of this move- 
ment in Der Christliche Botschafter. ‘The ultimate fail- 
ure of this project, because the Association was not yet 
ripe for it, by no means discouraged him. 

In 1855 the Ohio Conference resolved to purchase a 
seminary located at Greensburg, Ohio. This school was 
carried on with some success until the disturbances ot 
the Civil War made inroads upon it. Meanwhile the 
Pittsburgh Conference had joined the Ohio Conference 
in this enterprise, but a heavy debt and the critical con- 
dition of the country discouraged both conferences. 
Bishop Long, who had all along supported the institution 
in various ways, now stepped into the breach, paid the 
debt, and endeavored to continue the school. In 1861 
the Ohio Conference gave him a deed for the property, 
and he carried the institution on alone until 1865, when 
he finally sold the property. 

Mr. Long was in favor of a sound education—not a 
superficial, smattering of learning, which often does more 
harm than good. He was in perfect harmony with the 
poet Pope, who says: 
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“A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

There shallow drafts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again.” 
Hence he would begin education already in the family. 
He was not in favor of educating young people one- 
sidedly, hence he strongly advocated Sunday-schools and 
catechetical instruction. His object was to educate head 
and heart, and have young people advance scientifically 
and religiously at the same time. In the year 1858, in 
the 15th year of his episcopacy, he published a remarka- 
ble and very important address to the Church on this 
subject, which is every way worthy of reproduction here. 
When the respected reader has read and pondered this 
address he will agree with us that nothing further is 
needed to portray the bishop’s mind in this respect. 
The address is a lengthy one. It is probably the longest 
communication he ever wrote on any subject, and it 
clearly shows how deeply he felt the importance of the 
instruction of youth. The address is as follows: 


“To the Ministers and Members of the Evangelical 
Association. Dear Brethren: — I desire with your per- 
mission to call your attention to a very important and 
portentous subject, which, in my judgment, has hitherto 
been too much overlooked. I refer to the /nstruction of 
the Youth in the Evangelical Association. 

“Although this instruction may not have been so im- 
peratively necessary at the founding of our Association, 
because many, perhaps the majority of the members were 
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born and raised in other branches of the Christian 
Church in our country, hence received more or less in- 
struction in the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
before they became members of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, yet in the course of time this matter assumed a 
different aspect among us, hence this cause now con- 
stitutes an important charge in the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, the interest and responsibility of which increases 
with every year. For we have, by the grace of Goil, 
advanced and become an independent, self-supporting 
Church, and have children entrusted to us, who have 
been born and are growing up among us, who, as a mat- 
ter of course, must receive their instruction in matters cf 
salvation from us, because they are in this respect inde- 
pendent from all other churches and depend entirely 
upon our Church, hence we are under solemn obligation 
to care for them in this important matter. If we neglect 
them through our indifference, we become guilty of their 
moral ruin, and we shall be called upon to give our ac- 
count to God on the terrible dey of judgment. 

“It is therefore, dear brethren, high time and per- 
fectly in order, that we consider the serious and im- 
portant question: Have we as a Christian Church properly 
discharged this important duty? —I fear we have not, 
although perhaps in part, yet not fully. 

“It is true, the Evangelical Association soon after 
her organization published a smaller and later on a larger 
catechism for the instruction of the youth, and in her 
Discipline made it the duty of the preachers to instruct 
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the children in the Association, and has in her conference 
sessions repeatedly reminded them of this sacred duty. 
Indeed a great deal that is proper and to the purpose has 
been written and published in our Church organs, and 
encouraging reports of progress in this good cause in 
some of our congregations have been presented at our 
conference sessions. Nevertheless I may be permitted to 
ask the question, whether, with all that has been done, 
there is not a great deal more to be accomplished? Have 
we done all that we could and what must be done? Are 
there not still children among us from twelve to fourteen 
years of age or more, who can not repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, much less know the Apostle’s Creed and the Ten 
Commandments by heart? Or do we not find congrega- 
tions which have not yet made a beginning in these so 
very necessary and useful things? Yea, beloved friends, 
we may not only ask these questions, but my extended 
and detailed acquaintance furnishes me with only too many 
reasons to answer these questions in the affirmative. This, 
alas! is very deplorable. But how has this occurred? 
Do we still have heads of families or even preachers 
among us who are indifferent to their duties in this 
respect, hence also regard catechetical instruction as be- 
ing unnecessary or even detrimental, and harbor strong 
prejudices against it because other churches have so 
greatly abused it by using it as a means of making 
proselytes for their sect, and then call them Christians 
in their unconverted state? etc. Let us remember that 


the abuse of a good cause does not proscribe its proper 
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use, hence affords no excuse for the reglect of our 
duty. 

‘‘Now what is to be done under these circumstances? 
Or what shall I further say? I will not rebuke nor will 
I chide. But for love’s sake permit a few earnest words 
of exhortation. 

“Dear parents! why then are you so indifferent with 
regard to the education and religious instruction of your 
children? For it is very certain that their future welfare 
depends mainly upon such instruction and education, 
because youthful piety, without doubt, lays the foundation 
for their spiritual and physical welfare in future life. But 
you may perhaps object by saying: Of what benefit can 
catechetical instruction be since our children must be 
converted in order to be saved? Why, dear friends! do 
you indeed think that catechetical instruction might be 
hurtful and not much rather helpful to their conversion? 
Are not the hearts of young people much more susceptible 
of good than in late years, before they are filled with the 
vanities of this world and hardened by sin? Is it not a 
fact that what is imparted and impressed in youth will 
abide even to old age? Hence when the youthful years 
are neglected a great deal is lost indeed; but on the other 
hand, when a person knows the Holy Scriptures from 
childhood, they will make him wise unto salvation, as 
Paul writes to Timothy. And of whom did Timothy 
learn the Scriptures but from his mother Eunice and his 
grandmother Lois, as we see from Paul’s statement? You 
then, dear parents, to whom God has entrusted children, 
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are placed under sacred obligations to see to it, that your 
children be properly instructed in the way of salvation 
and the doctrines of the Christian religion. Woe unto 
you if you are indifferent in this matter, for the neglect 
of this duty may yet cause a very painful regret when 
your offspring have once grown over your heads and you 
can no longer exercise oversight and authority over them, 
they may ultimately bring your gray hairs in sorrow to 
the grave. For if it were better that a millstone be 
hanged about your neck and you be cast into the sea 
where it is deepest than that you offend one of these 
little ones, you inay judge for yourselves what a condem- 
nation awaits you from the judgment seat of God who 
have prevented the necessary Christian instruction, which 
is so great a blessing and would have been an unspeaka- 
ble benefit to your children. 

“ Believe me when I say that I would not part with 
the religious instruction I received in my youthful years 
for the whole world. Up, then, dear friends, and with 
cheerful and courageous hearts lay hold of this blessed 
work, trusting in God for His blessing, and do not 
excuse yourselves by saying: ‘We can do nothing, for 
we have not the time for it,’ etc. You can cer- 
tainly do a great deal; I know from my own experi- 
ence that parents can do a great deal if they are only 
willing. Please, for once, take your catechism and give 
to your children such lessons as may suit their ability 
and age. Let them then commit them to memory dur- 
ing long Winter evenings or on the Lord’s day, if they, 
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indeed, should have no other time for it, (?) and then let 
your preacher, when he comes around, hear them recite 
what they have learned, or do so yourselves, and thus 
continue in this good work. Your children will, by-and- 
by, become acquainted with the catechism, and through 
it, with the main doctrines of the Bible, thus acquiring a 
precious treasure of excellent knowledge, which will be- 
come very beneficial to them in their future life and be 
conducive to their salvation. In their old age, even, 
when you have fallen asleep in death, it will bring thein 
more joy than if you neglect them and suffer them to 
squander their precious youthful days in vanities or 
spend the holy Sabbath in sin and wantonness, as is only 
too often the case with young people. 

“And you, my dear brethren in the ministry, whut 
shall I say to you? I will say this: We must by all 
means go forward in this good cause and be diligently 
engaged in introducing catechetical instruction generally. 
It is certainly the simplest and best method by which to. 
exercise the memory, educate the intellect and benefit 
the heart. In this way you will also become acquainted 
with the children, you will win their confidence and love, 
gain influence over them by which you may lead them 
on to godliness and save them for the Church and 
heaven. Moreover, our Lord and Master has given us a 
very excellent example by examining and instructing 
His disciples through questions; and when He had fully 
examined Peter, to whom He gave the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, by questions and answers, He com- 
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manded him: ‘Feed my lambs.’ Hence it is the imper- 
ative duty of the preacher to care for the young as well 
as for adults and instruct them in the way of salvation. 
To this end nothing can be better adapted than cate- 
chetical instruction. 


“Now, dear brethren, cast away your unfounded 
prejudices, and let us unitedly, courageously and deter- 
minedly undertake this work and endeavor to discharge 
this, our duty, sincerely and faithfully. It will be no 
excuse to assert: ‘An itinerant preacher has no time to 
spare; he must travel nearly every day, make pastoral 
visits, and must have time to pursue his studies.’ We 
will concede much of this; but do we not frequently sit 
for. hours with our friends in conversation on various 
subjects, which are often not as important as the instruc- 
tion of their children? Instead of this take the catechism 
and invite the children to you. ‘T'wo or three may con- 
stitute a class. And there are certainly not many fami- 
lies where that many cannot be gathered with very little 
effort and give them instruction. The same can be done 
in making pastoral visits. Indeed, this is the best way 
in sections where the friends live scattered and far apart ; 
thus all the children who are capable of receiving instruc- 
tion can be attended to. 


“Q may the God of all grace help us to approve 
ourselves in this, as well as in all other duties, faithful 
and grateful toward our Lord, who has called us into this 
holy office. Then shall we, when He, the Chief Shepherd 
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shall appear, receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.” 

It was in 1860 that Bishop Long attended the East 
Pennsylvania Conference, where the interests of Union 
Seminary, at New Berlin, Pennsylvania, were discussed. 
Long was very much interested in this discussion, and 
as he was at that time deeply engaged in assisting 
Greensburg Seminary, he also arose and spoke as 
follows: (Taken down veréatim by the secretary of 
conference.) 


“With your permission I wish also to say a word 
concerning this cause. I have listened with pleasure to 
your discussions, but from your speeches I can hardly 
judge whether you are telling your experiences in the 
cause of education or debating the subject. If it is 
the former, then I have also a confession to make. 


“T was always in favor of the cause of education, 
and was one of the first who attempted, in the earlier 
years, to secure a beginning in the Evangelical Associa- 
tion. I have urged the matter frequently at our confer- 
ences, and once devised a plan which was adopted in 
part,* but which afterward fell through.—I have involved 
myself deeply in the school cause, and would yet risk hun- 
dreds and thousands of dollars for it, rather than to see it 
fail. There are many among you who, in temporal 
matters weigh much heavier than I do; and why should 
we let the enterprise fail? Forward, then, brethren, with 


* By General Conference, 1847. 
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your plan; it is a good one. And if it should fail, try 
another. And if you will have to sacrifice still a great 
deal more, you willl die not one hour sooner nor be for 
one “utter* less happy.” 

This short and pointed speech made a marked 
impression. The bishop spoke with an earnestness that 
was felt; and his action in connection with Greensburg 
Seminary was a striking commentary to the text under 
consideration. 


BISHOP LONG AS A DISCIPLINARIAN. 


It “goes without saying” that the bishop had thor- 
oughly studied and well understood the theory and 
practice of Church discipline, especially the Discipline 
of the Evangelical Association. Ina memorial address 
delivered by Bishop Esher a few weeks after Long’s 
departure, he said: “He understood our Church laws 
thoroughly and was very intent that they should be 
obediently respected by all. His administrative talent 
was excellent, which came to him in very good stead 
when holding conferences.” 

The writer often admired Mr. Long’s striking solu- 
tions of disciplinary problems, when with a few incisive 
words he would disentangle what seemed _ hopelessly 
complicated. 

Already in 1830, when he was but thirty years old, 
he presided over that memorable General Conference, 


* A provincialism, which means something that is scarcely 
worth counting—like “a farthing.” 
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which amended and re-arranged the Articles of Faith as 
we still have them in the book of Discipline, and par- 
ticipated largely in that difficult and important work. 
At the General Conference of 1839, when a constitution 
for the government of that conference and many new 
parts of the Discipline were adopted, he shared largely 
in that work also. 

When about the years 1857-’58 it was clearly seen 
that the Constitution of the Missionary Society of the 
Evangelical Association needed a revision, amounting to 
a remodeling, in order to accommodate it to the develop- 
ments and needs of the missionary work, Long was a 
leading member of the committee to which the drafting 
of a revised constitution was committed.. As we are 
informed, he suggested the system and outline of that 
document. One very important feature which he re- 
garded as the “main plank” in the edifice was inserted, 
namely, that the General Board of Missions should not 
only make the appropriations of all the missionary 
money, but also exercise a controlling supervision over 
the establishing of new missions by the annual confer- 
ences, so as to keep them within the bounds of the 
actual income of missionary contributions, thereby pre- 
venting the Missionary Society from being run into 
harassing debt. But when the draft of the constitution 
was laid before General Conference in 1859, it was dis- 
covered that it could not be adopted unless that im- 
portant clause was stricken out. A majority of the 
conference thought that it was an infringement of what 
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they considered “conference rights,’ and would lodge 
too much “central power” in the Board of Missions, 
hence that clause was stricken, whereupon Bishop Long 
said: “Now you have knocked the bottom out; now the 
conferences will establish missions faster than the board 
can sustain them.” Subsequent experience has heen 
such, that it established this remark to a considerable 
extent as a true prediction. The dangerous flaw in the 
present missionary constitution is the absence of that 
very clause. ; 

The new constitution having been in force for 
four years, and having operated in the main quite 
well, it was considered not altogether germane to mis- 
sionary intents and purposes, that the general treasury 
should pay the traveling expenses of the different dele- 
gates to the annual missionary meeting. Bishop Long 
proposed at the General Conference of 1863, that the 
Annual Conferences should pay the expenses of those 
delegates as they also pay their delegates to General 
Conference, which was then adopted. However, later 
this provision was repealed, but it has been found since, 
that as the conferences increase in number and distances, 
these expenses will also necessarily increase and become 
a serious drain upon the missionary treasury, hence the 
General Conference of 1895 re-adopted Bishop Long’s 
proposition. 

At the General Conference held in Pittsburg, Pa., 
1867, a discussion arose while Bishop Long was in the 
chair, on the difference between a member newly received 
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on probation and one put back on probation, but the 
conference did not come to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Then Bro. Charles G. Koch appealed to the chairman for 
his opinion, whereupon Long answered: ‘This I can tell 
you in afew words: They both ‘sit on the fence,’ with 
this difference: The newly received probationer looks 
towards the door of the Church, the other who has been 
put back on probation has his face turned away from 
the Church. The first one wants to get fully in, the 
second is in danger of getting entirely out.” This unique 
declaration seemed entirely satisfactory and closed the 
discussion. 

In a letter, of which I possess a copy made by him- 
self, dated March 22, 1869, the bishop addressed a young 
presiding elder who improperly opposed the proceedings 
of General Conference, held in 1867, in which he sets 
forth his views of the polity and government of the 
Evangelical Association in a very compact and lucid 
manner. ‘This letter is well worthy of preservation and 
consideration. We here insert the main portion of it: 

“Now the order and regulation of our Church 
government is, that the proceedings of the Quarterly 
Conferences are investigated and corrected by the 
Annual Conferences, and the proceedings of the Annual 
Conferences are investigated by the General Conference, 
which is the highest tribunal in our Church, from which 
there is no appeal, for in its body the whole Church is 
represented ; and it is invested with power to make rules 
and regulations for the whole Church, and is not amena- 
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ble to any other tribunal. Whence you derive the 
authority at a District Conference to investigate its 
transactions and pass judgment upon them is a mystery 
tome. I have now been a minister in our Church for 
nearly half a century, but have never known nor heard 
of the like, and am inclined to think the idea must have 
originated with—(yourself). It is, to say the least, a 
very bold step. 

“And now please permit me to direct your mind to 
a few solemn facts. When we organized as a Church we 
adopted a doctrine of faith which we believe to be con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, which is published in our 
Church Discipline, which we conscientiously teach, believe 
and practice, and to which you (as all of us) have sub- 
scribed, and which you, at your reception as preacher 
and at your ordination, professed and vowed solemnly, 
before God and the Church, that you were acquainted 
with and that you would odserve and defend them. And 
now, after the Church has entrusted you with a very 
important charge, to rise up and publicly inveigh against 
the proceedings of the highest council and the established 
doctrine of the Church, is certainly very inconsistent and 


ungrateful.” 
BISHOP LONG AS A LETTER WRITER. 


Although Bishop Long was not, generally speaking, 
a “ready writer,’’ yet he wrote some excellent letters, 
which are well worth preserving in this volume, as the 
reader will perceive. 
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On November 27, 1845, he wrote a private letter 
from Elkhart, Indiana, in which we find the following 
interesting passage: 

‘On the 27th day of August I started on a journey 
for the West and attended a camp-meeting in the so-called 
Black Swamp, Sandusky County, Ohio. To my great joy 
I here met a number of my old friends, well-known minis- 
terial brethren, of whom several, by the grace of God, 
were largely instrumental in my conversion and subse- 
quent reception into the Evangelical Association. ‘This 
‘quickened my spirit and rejoiced my soul. It was a 
great enjoyment to see these faithful old heroes once 
more in the pulpit, and to listen to their unctuous and 
powerful preaching. It reminded me very vividly of 
times long past, especially the days of my youth, when 
the plain and weighty words of these dear men of God so 
often penetrated my heart. I also met a few who, in for- 
mer times, traveled with me on circuits and devoted the 
strength of their younger years and the flower of their 
lives, together with a great portion of their earthly 
possessions, to the promotion of the work of the Lord 
until they were compelled, by physical infirmities, to 
accept a local relation. They now serve God in the 
circle of their families, friends and acquaintances and 
partly in temporal poverty during the rest of their weari- 
some earthly days, waiting in patience for the summons: 
‘Call the laborers and give them their hire.’”’ 

Bishop Long had a very sympathetic and grateful 
heart, which is clearly indicated in the above extract. 
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Indeed, with all his outward brusqueness and vigorous 
mentality, his nature had a strong emotional under- 
current which on certain occasions broke forth, at times 
completely overcoming him. 

In a private letter, dated April 7, 1845, to Rev. Adam 
Ettinger, who was then editor of Der Christliche Bot- 
schafter, he remarks: 

“On last Thursday, the third day of this month, I 
completed, under the guidance of a kind providence, my 
journey in the East, and found the dear ones at home all 
well and doing well. Praise the Lord! On last Sunday 
I had the pleasure, once more, of being edified in a prayer- 
meeting with my old class,” etc. Healways felt a special 
attachment to that class, in which he was enrolled in his 
18th year, soon after his conversion. 

When, in March, 1844, he and his colleague and a 
few of the older ministers had prepared the first course 
of study for young ministers, he appended, in his pecu- 
liar style, the following excellent admonitory remarks: 

“In order to make a beneficial use of the above plan 
of study, we recommend that each one begin and con- 
tinue his studies regularly, and to this end arrange his 
time in such a manner as will enable him to have his 
special hours for his studies. ‘The early hour of the day 
should be devoted to the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
and then the other studies follow in regular order, pur- 
suing them perseveringly. We advise particularly to 
commence early in the morning, and not sit up unneces- 
sarily late in the evening. Very few men need more 
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than eight hours sleep out of twenty-four, and some not 
more even than seven hours. 

“Whoever will comply with this advice for four 
years, will have gathered a fine treasure of biblical and 
other useful knowledge and will certainly never regret 
his labor and efforts. And even during this time he will 
find himself better fitted to fulfill his ministerial office 
with success, than one who either kills part of his time 
with trifling things, or is too indolent and irresolute to 
acquire useful knowledge. 

“Tn conclusion we wish yet to remind every one, 
that without the unction of the Holy Spirit and the 
Divine equipment from heaven, all our studying and the 
sciences of the whole world can not constitute us com- 
petent to discharge the ministerial office. Therefore we 
advise every one to seek above everything else the grace, 
unction and wisdom absolutely necessary to his calling, 
at the throne of grace.” 


The writer of this biography addressed a letter to 
Bishop Long some time in February, 1868, presenting to 
him several questions on Church matters. I inquired of 
him more particularly with regard to the views of the 
fathers of the Evangelical Association, and especially of 
himself, as bishop of the Church, on the value and au- 
thority of the doctrinal Article on Sanctification and 
Christian Perfection in the Discipline, because at that 
time there was considerable discussion and contention 
about this matter in the Church. 
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In reply he sent the following interesting letter, 
which is definite on the mooted point. He was then 
laboring in the eastern part of Pennsylvania. Here we 
re-produce the greater part of said letter: 

“Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 2, 1868. 

“Dear Bro. YVeakel: — The Lord be with you, etc. 

“Your letter of January 12 was received as I started 
from home, and as I had a number of closely succeeding 
appointments to fill, and also fell sick, I could not answer 
sooner,  * 

“Tt is, of course, deplorable to see that one man 
undertakes in a forward manner to sit in judgment upon 
the most important doctrines of our Church, as if he 
were the mouthpiece of the Association. * * * 

“ The Article on Sanctification and Christian Perfec- 
tion in our Discipline I have always regarded as the 
established doctrine which we, at the organization of the 
Church, adopted on this point. It was by us regarded 
as our unanimous creed—that is to say, that we, as a 
Church, would thus unanimously believe and teach; 
consequently every preacher who was, in accordance with 
our Discipline, received into the ministry, was regarded 
as having adopted and subscribed to the same. Hence 
even if that article does not stand among the Articles of 
Faith, it nevertheless cannot be counted among the forms 
and rules that may be changed by General Conference, 
as Mr. 

“’The controversy on this subject must, however, 


contends. 


soon cease, or it will have serious consequences. * * * 
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“T would have preferred if General Conference had, 
at its last session, simply put an injunction upon this 
polemical discussion and resolved, unanimously, that we 
ever hold fast to the main point, namely, that we can be 
saved from all sin in this life long before death, viz.: from 
all sinful affections and desires, and that we will unani- 
mously defend it by teaching it clearly, and confirm it 
by our conduct. * * * 

“ Respectfully yours in love, 
“JOSEPH LONG.” 

Certainly this letter gives us definite information, 
' and as Bishop Long was the presiding officer of the 
General Conference of 1830, which fully arranged our 
doctrinal creed, dropping several doctrinal statements 
from the Discipline, but retaining, besides the Articles of 
Faith, also the doctrinal article on Sanctification, he 
knew whereof he spoke, and his testimony must be 
accepted. 

The following letter was addressed to Mr. Abraham 
_ E. Dreisbach, a son of Rev. John Dreisbach, who was for 
many years held in very high esteem in the Evangelical 
Association. This son Abraham felt called of God to 
preach the Gospel and wished to enter the itinerancy in 
the Ohio Conference, but certain adverse circumstances 
did not then permit it. Bishop Long felt very much 
concerned about the young brother, lest he might be dis- 
couraged altogether, hence he wrote this letter, which 
expresses the sympathy and deep solicitude he always 
cherished toward young preachers. 
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‘Pittsburg, Pa., January 5, 1845. 

“ Beloved Friend and Brother in the Lord! * * * 

“Since the last session of the Ohio Conference I 
have frequently thought of you, beloved brother, and 
my mind has been much troubled for your sake, tearing 
lest Satan take occasion from certain circumstances con- 
nected with said conference with regard to your calling 
to the ministry, to tempt you to renounce your calling 
and suffer yourself to become entangled again in the 
things which concern this present world, and thus pre- 
vent you from ever becoming useful as a minister of the 
Gospel and instrumental in winning souls for the king- 
dom. I am firmly inclined to believe that such is the 
will of God concerning you. 

“However, I still hoped and prayed that the Lord 
of the harvest would prevent and not suffer you to be- 
come disobedient to the heavenly calling, or to permit 
you to be tempted above that you are able to bear. And 
I am now happy to believe, from what little information 
I have recently been able to gather concerning this 
matter, that you have not cast off your confidence, but 
that you are still praying and hoping that the Lord will 
open a way for you to become useful in His vineyard. 

“T would likewise inform you that I would have 
given you a call to fill someone of those vacancies which 
have occurred since conference, were it not that they are 
all so far from your home that I could not see how you 
could conveniently fill any of them. However, I hope 
you will keep yourself always ready to engage in the 
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work, whenever Providence may see proper to open your 
way to serve the Lord and His Church in the capacity of 
an itinerant minister. May the Lord so overrule all cir- 
cumstances counected with your condition in life as to 
accomplish His wise and gracious plan in making you a 
useful minister of the New Covenant. Yea, may He 
guide you into all wisdom, and preserve you unto eter- 
nal life! 

‘‘The Lord willing, I purpose to visit your section 
of the country between this and next March, and then it 
is likely I may see you, and if so, we will then have an 
opportunity to converse more extensively about this all- 
important matter. 

‘Please, sir, give my best respects to your wife and 
all the brethren with vou, and especially to your venera- 
ble father and family. I hope they are all well and like- 
wise always doing well. May the Lord bless you all and 
prepare you for every good work and preserve you 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 


“With much respect I remain your and their part- 
ner in tribulation, and most obedient servant in the 
bouds of a peaceful Gospel. 

“JOSEPH LONG.” 

In a letter without date, which was evidently ad- 
dressed to a conference which needed it, he speaks his 
miud quite freely on a subject that appeared to him very 
important, as the following extract will show: 
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“T would beseech you very earnestly to counteract 
the great evil which is making such inroads into your 
conference. I mean the ambition for high things which 
manifests itself in extravagance and voluptuousness of 
dress and ornamenting of hair, whereby the friendship 
of the world is solicited. You know well enough what 
the Holy Scriptures tell us: ‘Mind not high things—be 
not conformed to this world—the friendship of the world 
is enmity with God.’ It is high time that you take a 
united stand and steadfastly resist this flood of evil. 

“Already an opinion has found lodgment among 
some of the younger brethren that the old preachers had 
not chosen the wisest way in wearing plain dress, 
denying themselves and separating themselves from the 
world, etc. ; 

“They consider themselves much wiser than the 
older brethren and become puffed up, regarding it as 
good tactics to comply with the spirit of the times and 
the world. They intend to introduce new customs and 
measures. With a few of them these things have already 
developed so far—of which Iam myself an ear-witness 
—that when the conversation turns upon the question 
who is the fittest person for the office of a leader or over- 
seer, the talk runs on this line: ‘He dresses nicely; he 
makes a fine show ; he appears just like a — — —!’ 

“Thus the question is no more—whether one is 
humble, God-fearing and pious; whether he preaches 
powerfully and savingly, and whether his field of labor 
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is prosperous and his path is strewed with awakenings 
and conversions. 

“The idea which some defend, that an Annual 
Conference has no right to pass resolutions and adopt 
measures to counteract an evil which is making inroads, 
and to educate the preachers in accordance with the 
Bible and our Discipline is erroneous and altogether 
false.” 

That Bishop Long relished the burlesque, especially 
if it was at the same time a satire upon some evil prac- 
tice that partook of the ridiculous, is well known, and is 
also clearly indicated by some of the “ scrap-papers”’ 
found among his effects after his decease. Among them 
was also the following well-preserved copy in his own 
handwriting: 

“An act was introduced into the English Parliameut 
in 1770, providing that women of whatsoever age, rank, 
profession or degree, whether virgins, maids or widows, 
who shall, from and after the passage of such act, impose 
upon, seduce and betray into matrimony any of his 
majesty’s male subjects by scents, paints, cosmetics, 
washes, artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, iron 
stays, hoops, high-heeled shoes or bolstered hips, shall 
incur the penalty of the law now in force against witch- 
craft and like misdemeanors, and that the marriage, upon 
conviction, shall stand null and void.” 

Bishop Long was a great friend of good singing, an 
admirer of sacred music. He sometimes preached on 
singing, inculcating it as a Christian privilege and duty. 
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The reader will find elsewhere in this book a synopsis of 
one of his sermons on this subject. 

Mr. Long highly-valued singing in family worship, 
in favor of which we heard him once speak quite emphat- 
ically. On February 8, 1867, he wrote a letter for the 
Evangelical Messenger, which appeared in the issue of 
February 20 of that paper, which was probably the last 
he ever wrote for the Church papers. As its contents. 
are well worthy of preservation and consideration, we 
insert the paper here: 


“mWO METHODS OF FAMILY WORSHIP.”’ 


Under this head we find, in the Evangelical Messenger 
of January 30, two methods of family worship described, 
to which there should be added a third; for although the 
second is very good, so far as it goes, and is highly 
commendable, yet it lacks an important part of divine 
worship. At least one-third of the ceremonial that con- 
stitutes the worship of Almighty God, and that part 
the very one in which the larger part of the family 
can or will participate. I need hardly tell the reader 
that I refer to singing. 

“Tt is abundantly plain from the Scriptures and the 
practice of both the Jewish and Christian Churches, that 
singing constituted nearly one-half of their religious 
exercises, not only in public, but likewise in their family 
and private devotions. Instance the Psalmist: ‘I will 
sing of the mercies of the Lord forever. I will sing unto 
the Lord as long as I live. I will sing praise unto my 
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God while I have my being. ‘Thy statutes are my song 
in the house of my pilgrimage.’ The Apostle Paul would 
‘sing with the spirit and sing with the understanding 
also,’ and exhorts the Church not only to let the Word of 
Christ dwell in them richly, but also to teach and admon- 
ish one another in their private devotions, in psalms and 
hymns, and spiritual songs, singing with grace in their 
hearts to the Lord. And when, with Silas in prison at 
Philippi, they prayed and sang praises unto God, He 
wrought their miraculous deliverance; the conversion 
of the jailer and his house followed. 

“The proper method, then, for family or private 
devotion consists in reading, singing and prayer. This 
has been the practice of our Church from the beginning, 
until, of late years, a new method of more modern prac- 
tice has been introduced, in which singing is excluded 
from family worship. This is becoming quite customary, 
especially among the English worshiping portion of our 
Church. Their worship frequently merely consists in a 
hurried reading of a portion of the Scriptures and a short 
prayer, and all is over. To the reading and prayer a 
great part of the family pays but little or no attention 
and takes no part in it, whereas the rising to their feet, 
the lining and singing of an appropriate hymn would 
seldom fail to engage their attention and devotion. 

‘Now, my brethren, this ought not so to be. Why 
do we retain our beautiful morning and evening hymns 
in our hymn-book, if we do not mean to use them in our 


family devotions? It grieves me in my very soul to see 
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that singing is banished from our family altars, while 
singing furnishes such delightful employment for the 
redeemed in this world and the world to come.” 

In a letter written sometime in January, 1860, he 
describes his last meeting with his highly-esteemed epis- 
copal colleague, Bishop Seybert, as follows: 

“On December 22, 1859, my travels brought me to 
Bro. Elias Loose, six miles west of Fremont, Sandusky 
County, Ohio, in accordance with a previous notice that 
the newly-built church on the farm of Bro. Daniel Kern 
was to be dedicated on the following Sunday. To my 
great joy I met here for the first time since General 
Conference my worthy colleague, Bishop Seybert. To 
him it was also a great joy to meet me once more in this 
vale of the dying. He had been in this vicinity and now 
waited for my coming. He was still very weak, and had 
not yet recuperated from the sickness with which he 
suffered at General Conference; but he had, neverthe- 
less, even in his feeble condition, traveled over 400 miles 
since that conference. It was, withal, very bad traveling 
in the season when the weather is unpleasant and the 
roads almost impassable; besides, he had contracted a 
severe cold. He could sleep very little at night, but did 
not complain of any pain, only that he was so weak that 
he could not preach, yet one day he made several visits, 
traveling on foot, staff in hand, over two miles. He also 
used, daily, some medicines, but without benefit. We 
procured him a better remedy, by which his severe cough 
was ameliorated, so that he could sleep better again. On 
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Sunday he attended divine worship in the church, and 
took an interesting part in the solemnities of the dedica- 
tion. He appeared quite happy while listening to the 
preached Word. On Wednesday we had the Lord’s 
Supper, and afterward an experience meeting, in which 
my worthy colleague took a hearty interest and greatly 
rejoiced. But oh! how unsearchable and mysterious are 
the ways of God. Although I did not suspect it, in the 
counsel of the Most High it was so ordered that this 
should be our last communion together at the Lord’s 
table in the Church militant in commemoration of the 
sufferings of Christ. 


“On Wednesday, the 28th, we parted, both very 
much moved, and with many good wishes. I traveled 
further West, and he, on the following day, Eastward, 
through Fremont, until he came near Bellevue, to Bro. 
Isaac Parker, a distance of about eighteen miles, where he 
arrived in the afternoon, very weak and very exhausted. 
He tied his horse to a post, took his saddlebags upon his 
arm, went into the house and greeted the family, saying: 
“Now I am here again, by the help of God. Now I am 
at home, but I must rest here and recover a little; I can 
not travel further now until I get a little more strength, 
afterward I will go on to Bro. Stoever, at Greensburg; 
there I will stay over Winter and doctor myself up 
again,’ etc. 

“On Friday, January 6, 1860, I received a dispatch 
from Bellevue, Ohio, that Bishop Seybert was dead! I 
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hastened to the depot, took the night train, and arrived 
the following day at the house of mourning.” 

On October 31, 1846, he wrote the following interest- 
ing letter to Rev. Adam Ettinger, from which we learn, 
to some extent, how he was often afflicted with sore eves, 
which, together with other chronic ailments, proved a 
severe affliction and serious hindrance to him in the per- 
formance of his official duties; yet in spite of all he 
would never think of locating on that account, but 
pressed forward as God and the Church called, even until 
he fell at his post. 

“Dear Bro. Ettinger /—I send to you and yours, 
and to all around you who love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
my heart-felt greeting. Since I was with you the last 
time my health improved to some extent, but my eyes 
have not improved; they are rather worse, so much so 
that at times I can scarcely see well enough to read 
and write, and this is the chief reason why I did not 
write you sooner. 

“ About three weeks ago I returned home from a 
round trip of about 1200 miles on horseback. During my 
absence I had much to suffer from my weak body, espe- 
cially my eyes. The great heat in August and part of 
September very much depressed me and was almost 
intolerable. But the good hand of the Lord was over me 
and prolonged my life. His name be praised for ever- 
more! 

“On this tour I had many blessed meetings, espe- 
cially in Canada. Here there are good prospects for 
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conversions, and if the brethren are diligent and faithful, 
the Lord will yet do great things for them. I was also 
very glad to meet the brethren and friends at Warren, 
Pennsylvania. May God bless them with much grace 
and peace through our Lord Jesus Christ! 

‘Since my return home I attended a protracted 
meeting at the ‘Beech,’ also visited Cleveland Mission 
and intended to visit Liverpool, Ohio, too, but took a 
cold on my way to Cleveland, which settled in my eyes 
and gave me great pain, so that I nearly lost one of 
them; I therefore deemed it advisable to return home 
again and take care of myself. I reached home last 
evening after a trip of two hundred miles. In accord- 
ance with the advice and entreaties of the brethren and 
friends, I concluded—although against my wishes and 
inclinations—to remain at home for some time, and with 
prayer and supplication to God submit a little longer to 
medical treatment until I get better. I have some hope 
that with the help of God I shall yet be able to leave 
again in a few weeks for the South and West, and after- 
ward attend the East Pennsylvania and West Pennsyl- 
vania Conferences. As soon as I have a reasonable 
prospect of doing this, I will inform you and send my 
appointments for publication. In conclusion, I wish you 
all good health and the grace and blessing of God to 
your calling, and remain your co-laborer in the vineyard 
of the Lord. 

“JOSEPH LONG.” 
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The reader will see from this letter that this bishop, 
who, in his intercourse with people, sometimes spoke 
harshly, used a very gentlemanly style in his correspond- 
ence. And such a style he invariably employed in his 
correspondence, so far as we became acquainted with it. 


CHAPTER Wi. 


Bishop Long as a Preacher. 


We have already seen that Mr. Long was everywhere 
recognized as an extraordinary preacher. As a profound 
theologian and powerful expounder of the divine plan of 
salvation he probably never had an equal in the ministry 
of the Evangelical Association. He was, in the tull 
sense of the word, ‘‘mighty in the Scriptures.” He pre- 
sented the plan of salvation with such profundity, clear- 
ness and majesty that his hearers were often transported, 
as it were, from time into eternity, yea, up to the very 
throne of the Eternal; and, led by the hand of this 
preacher, the “poor in spirit’’ could appropriate to them-- 
selves ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ.” When he 
preached “at his best,” which was generally the case, not 
only the common hearer, but the strongest preachers— 
especially at conferences—could be seen weeping like 
children, and indelible impressions were made. His 
preaching made irresistible claims upon the intellect, 
heart and conscience, and hence produced deep convic- 
tions, awakening repentance and living faith. Not unfre- 
quently he made up a large part of his sermon with 
quotations of Scripture passages from the Old and New 
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Testament with such fitting aptness and fluency that the 
hearer felt that the Holy Spirit of inspiration was speak- 
ing the Word through this “chosen vessel.” Hence the 
Word came with all the authority of ‘Thus saith the 
Lord” to the ears and hearts of the hearers. He 
“preached the Word” in a pre-eminent sense. 

The real reason of his blessed success in the pulpit 
we find disclosed in a paragraph which he wrote in his 
diary on June 25, 1825, when he was but in his fourth 
year in the ministry, as follows: 

“To-day I retired into solitude and called upon the 
Lord, and He blessed my soul. My office appeared to 
me so important and the salvation of souls lay so heavily 
upon my heart that I formed a resolution, by the help of . 
God, to show more faithfulness and diligence in the dis- 
charge of this office than ever before. I also made a 
beginning in reading the Word of God upon my knees, 
praying with tears unto Him to reveal unto me His 
counsel and will and to bestow upon me all the needed 
grace and gifts of His Holy Spirit, to labor in His vine- 
yard and fulfill His will on earth.” * 

In addition to these characteristics, not a little of the 
effect of his preaching was due to his stately personal ap- 
pearance and impressive manner. He was nearly six 
feet and two inches in height, possessed a keen, pene- 
trating eye, and his stately form was crowned with a 


* We quoted this before on page 28, but it fits so well in this 
connection and is in itself so valuable that it will bear repetition 
and challenges the highest appreciation. 
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high, expansive forehead. His mien was solemn, his 
bearing dignified. His gestures were natural, free from 
affectation, appropriate. His voice was a full, resonant 
bass, and his language was always clear, simple, yet 
befitting the theme and the occasion. He set forth the 
profoundest truths of revelation with a clearness and 
simplicity that brought it within the comprehension of 
every hearer. Men were enabled to believe the Gospel 
and to realize its power unto salvation. Many of his 
hearers felt the truth of what a very excellent brother in 
the Lord once said to the author: “ Bishop Long stands 
in the pulpit like a patriarch and an apostle.” * Often, 
while he stood proclaiming the everlasting Gospel, with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, sinners were so 
powerfully convicted that they fell to the ground, crying 
out in deepest agony of soul, ‘What must I do to be 
saved?”’ Often, Christians wept or shouted for joy, 
giving glory to God in the highest. Even the stoutest 
infidels were compelled to acknowledge the presence and 
energy of a “ Higher Power.” 

The secret of all this is that Bishop Long was not 
only a diligent reader and devout student of the Word of 
God, but also of the best theological works obtainable. 
The writings of Wesley, Fletcher, Clark, and especially 
Richard Watson were closely studied. Watson’s ‘“ Theo- 
logical Institutes” he prized very highly, as among the 
best of the Arminian school, while he by no means neg- 


* The sainted Rev. Seneca Breyfogel, of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, father of Bishop S. C. Breyfogel. 
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lected or underestimated certain works of the Calvinistic 
school. He also read, pondered and inwardly digested 
scientific and historical books not a few. 

Thus he was well prepared to bring forth ‘‘old things 
and new from the treasure of his heart’; and then, 
being a close observer of men and things, he was well 
furnished and prepared to appear in the pulpit “as a 
workman who needeth not be ashamed,” and would in- 
evitably command the respectful attention of the hearer. 

Several testimonials from such as heard Bishop Long 
preach may here be appropriately given, and then a few 
of his sermons, which will give the reader some insight 
into the subject matter of his sermons, though, of course, 
they must necessarily fall short of the inspiring effect of 


personal delivery. 


LETTER FROM REV. M. W. STEFFEY, OF INDIANA 
CONFERENCE. 

“Bishop Long was a powerful preacher. He at- 
tended a number of my camp-meetings and other meet- 
ings on Wabash District in the earlier times of the 
Indiana Conference. He preached more particularly 
with great power on two texts, viz.: Ezekiel 33. 11 and 
1 Peter 1. 11, and the effect was remarkable.”’ 


REV. PETER W. HAHN, A VETERAN OF THE 
OHIO CONFERENCE. 
“T well remember his mighty sermons on the follow- 
ing texts: ‘In that day there shall be a fountain opened 
in the house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
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for sin and uncleanness’ (Zechariah 13. 1); ‘Wherein God, 
willing more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of prom- 
ise the immutability of his counsel,’ etc. (Hebrew 6. 17-20); 
‘Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, hav- 
ing this seal,’ etc. (2 Timothy 2. 19); ‘ Which things the 
angels desire to look into’ (1 Peter 1. 12). ‘These ser- 
mons, to say the least, were great. During their delivery 
some of the people would rise to their feet—abstractedly, 
appearing as though they were in another world. His 
preaching moved heaven and earth! His great camp- 
meeting sermons can never be forgotten; even now I 
seem to hear his voice crying: ‘This fountain isopen for 
all sinners, here is enough for you, and for me, and for all.’ 

“I am informed by a brother of the Methodist Epis- 
copai Church that Bro. Long, when he was presiding 
elder, stopped over night at a Methodist Episcopal 
camp-meeting, and the presiding elder, being acquainted 
with Long, insisted that he must preach. When 
Bro. Long commenced his sermon in his peculiar, de- 
liberate way, the preachers on the stand hung their 
heads, whispering one to another, ‘ He is a failure.’ But 
behold! he soon began to sail out wonderfully, the 
presiding elder shouting ‘Amen! Amen! I knew he is 
able!’ Bro. Long carried the congregation right with 
him. Some even said they would gladly go twenty miles 
to hear that man preach again. 

“IT have said that he was a grand man in the min- 
istry. I have never heard his superior. This I say at 
the ripe age of seventy-four years. 
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“T do not claim angelic perfection for our bishop— 
he was human and had his weaknesses, inherited from 
the fall, which will be left behind in the resurrection; he 
is now in the paradise of God, awaiting that glorious 
event! All hail, blessed day! Then he and you and I 
and many others shall have a resurrected and glorified 
body ! 

“We had but one Long—he rests from his severe 
labors. Many will rise upin that day and call him 
blessed. I hope to be one of that number. Amen!” 


REV. JOHN J. KOPP, A NOW SAINTED VETERAN OF THE 
OHIO CONFERENCE. 

“When Bishop Long preached there was usually 
great attention, and his sermons were always full of in- 
struction. He expounded the plan of salvation so beau- 
tifully, accompanied by powerful applications. I had an 
acquaintance with him of forty years, and never heard 
him make a failure in preaching. 

‘‘Sometimes the people were disappointed in the 
beginning of his sermon, because he commenced slowly 
and carefully. A brother once came a distance to a 
camp-meeting held at J. Brecht’s, in Fairfield County, 
Ohio, where Long preached, on Sunday morning, on the 
text, Psalm 89. 15, ‘ Blessed is the people that know the 
joyful sound; they shall wali, O Lord, in the light of 
thy countenance!’ This brother felt much discouraged 
at the beginning, because he thought there was nothing 
in this preaching, but by-and-by Bro. Long ‘got into the 
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stream,’ and before the sermon was concluded the disap- 
pointed brother was so completely overcome by the 
power of the Word that he fell from his seat, shouting 
‘Glory! glory! glory!’” 


MR. ISAAC HOY, BROTHER-IN-LAW OF MR. LONG. 


“When he was yet quite young in the ministry, 
traveling on the then Lancaster Circuit, which spread 
over the greater part of five counties, he went to a Meth- 
odist Episcopal camp-meeting. The presiding elder per- 
suaded him to preach. He commenced in his own delib- 
erate way, laying a broad foundation for his sermon. 
Persons of the superficial sort concluded there was ‘not 
much of a preach’ in him anyhow, and walked away. 
After a short time the preacher sent the lightnings of the 
Word in all directions, the power of God came down and 
took a mighty hold of the congregation. ‘The interest 
rose to such a degree of intensity that a great commotion 
ensued, and those who had left in disgust came running 
back in dismay. The presiding elder himself became so 
astonished at this outcome that he exclaimed: ‘This man 
is not a beginner, but a master in the work!’ ” 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER BY REV. S. G. MILLER 
TO REV. JOHN DREISBACH. 

‘Anyone listening attentively to Bishop Long’s dis- 
courses must at once perceive that he is a man of more 
than ordinary talent and capacity, and that his life must 
have been one of profound study and close application to 
the best theological and historical works of the age. 
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With all he undertakes he appears to be perfectly famil- 
iar—perfectly at home. He is not a man who does his 
work by halves. And whenever he is through with his 
subject—without repeating again and again—he stops, 
In this respect he, is a perfect model worthy of imitation. 
While listening to his powerful and instructive dis- 
courses I could not help but think, more than once, that 
if the bishop had had the advantage of an early classical 
as well as a theological training, the fame of hundreds 
of modern D. D.’s would pale before the brighter luster 
of his name.” 
REV. CHARLES HAMMER. 

“The visits of our presiding elder, Bro. Joseph Long, 
were occasions of great blessing and encouragement. 
He was then (1832-33) about thirty-three years old and 
had been in the ministry eleven years. He was probably 
never in better spirit to preach than at this time. He 
frequently preached at our quarterly and camp-meetings 
so powerfully that he carried everything before him. He 
had peculiar ways about him in his social conduct which 
at times caused offence, but then his extraordinary 
preaching easily reconciled all. Once I heard him preach 
on Hebrews 2. 1-3; after the sermon he turned to me 
and said: ‘ Now I see into this text.’ A few weeks later 
we had another meeting in another section of the circuit, 
where he preached again on that text. This was verily 
a most remarkable sermon; although I heard many 
others preach on the same words, I never heard anything 
comparable to this. It seems he had received special 
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light on those words when he preached from them 
before.” 


GRANDMOTHER SHELDON, AGED 90 YEARS, NEIGHBOR 
OF LONG’S IN COLUMBIANA COUNTY, OHIO. 


“At one time (I can not remember the year) he was 
at home for a while, being sick. In his home class there 
was some friction amcng the members concerning the 
dress of certain of the sisters, which seemed to some to 
incline toward conformity to the world. This worried 
Bishop Long considerably, and, ill as he was, he made a 
preaching appointment at his house for himself. Of 
course, every one who could come attended to hear the 
sick bishop preach. Something unusal was expected, 
and there followed no disappointment. He took part of 
Ephesians 6—about putting on ‘the whole armor of God’ 
—for his text, on which he preached with great clearness 
and power for two hours. When he stopped he was 
completely exhausted, and, handing the hymn-book to 
the circuit preacher, who had also come, he gasped: 
‘Close the meeting,’ and went to bed. ‘The sermon had 
a most wonderful effect upon the class, for it settled every- 
thing completely, so that all friction ceased forthwith.” 


STATEMENT BY THE VENERABLE REV. GEO. F. SPRENG. 


“I had my home with Bishop Long in the year 1843, 
when John Hall and I traveled on the Columbiana Cir- 
cuit, in the Ohio Conference. I was very much afraid of 
Bishop Long, and when I had my first preaching ap- 
pointment at his house I asked him to preach in my 
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stead, whereupon he expressed his surprise at such a 
request, since the appointment was not announced for 
him, but for me. He asked: ‘Are you afraid of me?’ 
I said ‘ Yes,’ to which he replied: ‘Why, I have not done 
you any harm—you preach.’ He listened very atten- 
tively to my preaching, and at the close prayed very 
earnestly for the ‘young preacher.’ 

“His views of the plan of salvation were so deep 
and clear that it seemed to me he must have been in 
the cabinet of Jehovah and listened to the counsel 
of God! 

“Some of his texts were these: ‘The Lord is my 
light and my salvation, whom shall I fear?’ etc. (Psalm 
27. 1); ‘For the Lord God is a sun and shield: the Lord 
will give grace and glory’ etc. (Psalm 84. 11); ‘And thou, 
Solomon my son, know thou the God of thy father, and 
serve him with a perfect heart’ etc. (1 Chronicles 28. 9); 
‘In that day there shall be a fountain opened to the 
house of David’ etc. (Zechariah 13. 1); ‘Wherefore see- 
ing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses’ etc. (Hebrews 12. 1); ‘Fear not, Abram: I 
am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.’ (Genesis 
T5c 1). 

“ He handled these and many other great texts ina 
manner and with a power indescribable. 

‘A camp-meeting was held on Canton Circuit in 
1841-42, when Bro. Long and Nicholas Gehr served on 
that field of labor, at which Long preached an English 
sermon in such a masterly manner that a judge from 
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Canton, who was present, declared, if Long had received 
a classical education he would outrank all the thinkers 
and preachers in the United States.” 


STATEMENT BY DAVID HOY, A BROTHER-IN-LAW 
OF BISHOP LONG. 

“At one time Mr. Long preached at a Methodist 
Episcopal camp-meeting, when he read a long and diffi- 
cult text found in Zechariah 14. 3-9. Then the presid- 
ing elder exclaimed: ‘Lord God! help this brother; he 
has got a long text.’ The younger preachers hid behind 
the curtain, expecting that little would come out of the 
sermon. Long adjusted the Bible and the hymn-book, 
in accordance with his custom, and went into his text 
and through it in a most wonderful manner. The pre- 
siding elder became excited and exclaimed: ‘Lord God 
be praised! He is going through it nicely!’ ‘Then the 
young preachers poked out their noses from behind the 
curtain, and finally came out themselves.” 


STATEMENTS BY REVS. M. PFITZINGER AND F. LOH- 
MEYER, OF THE NEW YORK CONFERENCE. 


“Bishop Long preached an ordination sermon at the 
session of the New York Conference in 1857, held at 
Lyons, New York, on the text: ‘Let a man so account 
of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God’ (1 Corinthians 4. 1, 2). He preached 
in such demonstration of Divine power and unction that 
everybody was deeply touched and overwhelmed. A 
certain infidel lawyer, named Hano, was present and was 
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so wrought upon that he shed tears. When he came 
home he said to his wife: ‘If there is a God and He calls 
men to preach, then I have to-day heard a man whom 
God has sent.’”’ 


BISHOP J. J. ESHER, IN THE MEMORIAL SERVICH FOR 
BISHOP LONG. 


‘He was a great friend of erudition and a diligent 
reader of good books. But although we can not count 
him among great academic scholars, this honor must be 
left untouched, that he was one of the first among 
biblical theologians, mighty in the Scriptures, a powerful 
preacher, and a master in the pulpit. His manner of 
preaching was plain, lucid, appropriate, always instruct- 
ive, frequently extraordinarily rich in thought, soundly 
evangelical and often so sublime, that the majesty of 
the truths which he proclaimed with superhuman wisdom 
and power, overwhelmed his hearers and carried them 
away, especially when the blessed Redeemer — His suf- 
fering, sacrificial death, resurrection, government, and 
fullness of salvation were the subjects of his sermon. 

“Thousands who now weep for him, will never for- 
get his sermons on the ‘ Mystery of Godliness;’ ‘Thus it 
is written and thus it behooved Christ to suffer,’ etc.; 
‘Which things the angels desired to look into,’ etc., etc. 
He was eloquent in the pulpit and could express him- 
self, even if not always strictly grammatically, yet very 
suitably and advantageously, but the power and effect 
of his preaching did not consist in beautiful, artistic 
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speech, calculated to please the fancy, but in simplicity, 
clearness, profundity, and the wisdom and power of the 
Holy Spirit. * * * * He preached the Gospel and not 
polemics. Luther’s German and King James’ English 
translation seemed to be his linguistic text-books, hence 
the language, style and subject matter of his preaching 
was so radically and pre eminently biblical. In quoting 
Scripture texts, which abounded so largely in his ser- 
mons, he was conscientiously precise, so that not even 
one word should be missing. But then he was also a 
master in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” 


EX-BISHOP W. W. ORWIG, AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE 
HELD IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

‘Bishop Long was a very effective preacher of the 
Gospel, but only those who heard him preach thirty 
years ago, when he stood in his full strength, can have a 
proper idea of his masterfulness in the pulpit.” 


STATEMENTS BY THE AUTHOR OF THIS BOOK. 


“When I saw and heard Bishop Long for the first 
time, February 14, 1845, preaching on Hebrews 12. 1, 
the appearance of the bishop together with his inde- 
scribable sermon made an indelible impression upon me 
and all present; when I heard him again some time later, . 
on Hebrews 6. 17-20, this impression was deepened, but 
when I heard him some time afterward on Ephesians 1. 
3, etc., he so opened the treasure house of God and pre- 
sented the unsearchable riches of Christ so grandly, 
clearly and really, that I became overwhelmed and felt 
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as if I were being transported into eternity, and saw 
Divine things as contained in the Scriptures which were 
truly unutterable. On my way home from that meeting 
I became so overwhelmed by the reality, riches and the 
power of the Gospel as the preacher had portrayed them, 
that I had to stop on the way in a forest and wait till the 
power had somewhat subsided. 

“And I may say it here to the glory of God, that 
after the lapse of more than forty years, when I calmly 
recollect that sermon and my memory re-iterates the 
wonderful heavenward flights of that plain and yet in- 
comparably grand preacher, I still again realize a measure 
of the same power. Yes, the ‘Word of God abideth 
forever ;’ it is the living Word which quickens soul and 
body, and will outlast all other utterances! From 1845 
till 1869 I heard Bishop Long preach scores of times, 
and have aiso heard many other grand and good Evan- 
gelical preachers — of precious memory — among them 
Bishop Seybert when he preached ‘at his best,’ and yet I 
dare say frankly that Bishop Long exceeded all of them. 

“When Bishops Seybert and Long met for the first 
time after Long’s election as bishop, they had a preach- 
ing service, when Long preached in the power of God 
in a full victory. Seybert was so overcome by it that at 
the close he said to some of the brethren: ‘O brethren, 
Bro. Long exceeds me far in preaching—Oh! I can not 
preach like he does.’ 

“At the session of the East Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, held in the city of New York in the year 1857, 
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Bishop Long preached the ordination sermon on Sunday 
morning on the words: ‘Take heed therefore unto your- 
selves and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God 
which he hath purchased with his own blood’ (Acts 20. 
28). On that occasion he was wonderfully endued with 
power from on high. When he came to speak of the 
‘feeding of the Church of God,’ he explained how the 
plain, living Word of God is the chief food for thie 
Church, and how the minister is to ‘spread the table’ 
with it. He showed very strikingly that no human 
devices, philosophies and speeches can be substituted for 
this heavenly food. He made use of illustrations how 
God used plain, unpretending men and means to carry 
out His purposes. He instanced Moses whom God called 
away from the flocks of his father-in-law in the wilder- 
ness to teach and lead His people, and when He appointed 
him to this charge he did not dress him up in a soldier’s 
uniform, nor give him a sword or any carnal wisdom or 
weapon wherewith to overcome the powers of Egypt and 
set the people free, but the Lord Jehovah said unto Moses: 
‘What is that in thine hand?’ And he said: ‘A rod.’ 
And afterward the Lord saidto him: ‘And thou shalt 
take this rod in thy hand, wherewith thou shalt do signs.’ 
He gave him this simple, unpretending stick as the only 
outward means, and with it Moses brought on the ten 
plagues, divided the Red Sea, struck the rock and it gave 
forth water, etc. Take the simple Gospel and preach it 
in the name of the Lord, and you will rescue souls 
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from the power of darkness and build up the Church 
of God. 

“The eloquence, Divine power and apt applications 
had a remarkable effect upon the host of preachers pres- 
ent. I saw men like Francis Hoffman, John P. Leib, 
Christian Meyers, and nearly all others completely over- 
come by emotion. Solomon Neitz, who certainly had a 
stout constitution and great talents, shook with weeping. 
The effect of the sermon is simply beyond description.” 


REV. NICHOLAS GEHR, D. D., FIRST EDITOR OF THE 
“RVANGELICAL MESSENGER.” 


“He always endeavored, in his preaching, to lay a 
a good foundation, upon which he could build with 
safety. Side issues he touched but very slightly, in order 
to be able to dwell more fully upon the main point of his 
text. Asarule he would dwell upon the plan of salvation. 
This was his favorite theme. His representations of the 
atonement were very clear, Scriptural and full of insight 
into the depths. The same was the case when he spoke of 
the great depravity of the human race, of its redemption 
and the adoption of believers into God’s family. When 
he preached on the fall of man he penetrated into the 
depths of the heart and disclosed its condition. With 
striking arguments he showed how much man needs the 
renewal of his heart, but that he is wholly unable to give 
himself a new heart, and that it is a work of Divine grace 
only. As convincing, and, we might say, crushing as 
his sermons were on the one hand, he was, on the other 
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hand, very skillful in the application of the promises of 
God and very expert in awakening hope and confidence. 
The blessedness of a state of grace he could present in a 
most attractive way. On the contrary, he could describe 
the consequences of unbelief and impenitence with re- 
markable emphasis. And in inculcating Christian duties 
and reproving prevailing sins, he was a master. 

“His sermons were clear and well arranged. His 
voice was a full-toned bass. He usually spoke thought- 
fully, and at the beginning of the sermon slowly and in 
measured sentences, but the flow of his speech swelled 
and increased as it proceeded until it was similar to the 
rushing ofa mighty stream. He never used trifling or 
silly expressions that are unbecoming the Gospel; he 
always used very proper language. In his better years, 
when he was yet in pretty good health, the impression 
and influence of his preaching was irresistible and over- 
whelming. It was deeply touching to hear him when in 
his high tide of spirituality and eloquence he delivered 
the great Divine truths by way of exposition, defence 
and application, while also his commanding physique, 
his glowing countenance, his high forehead greatly im- 
pressed his hearers. Yet notwithstanding these great 
talents and advantages, he was always humble and 
appeared to be unconscious of his superior gifts. 

“Clearly and soundly as he apprehended and pre- 
sented the doctrine of our salvation, yet he avoided a 
monotonous uniformity and brought forth in his sermons 
a rich variety. But ever did Christ with His offices and 
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work remain his main theme. This was his lode star, 
this the great substance of his preaching, to which all 
his teaching, admonitions and exhortations contributed 
as to their center. To him Christ was all and in all. 

“Of such preachers as think derogatively of Christ’s 
person and work and preach only law and morality, he fre- 
quently said: ‘They attempt to make Christians without 
Christ, but I must have Christ in order to be a Christian, 
for Christ is the Alpha and Omega, and when He is not 
in the work of the preacher from beginning to end, it is 
only man’s work which can not stand the test; but that 
which is done with and in Christ will stand the trial and 
be acceptable in the court of heaven. If you take away 
my Christ, you take all from me—my faith, my religion, 
my hope and my heaven. Christ in us is the hope of 
glory.’ 

“He was continually concerned that the external 
part of Christianity should not be substituted for its true 
life and power, and yet did he nevertheless insist no less 
upon an outward godly life and the diligent use of the 
means of grace. In the true, practical estimation of them 
he set a good example. He was diligent in prayer. No 
matter who was the preacher, even if he was a be- 
ginner, Long was an attentive and devout listener, who 
found edification. During the celebration of the Holy 
Supper he would by faith sink deep into the sufferings 
and death of Christ and was always deeply touched. The 
office of the Gospel ministry he held in high esteem, and 
saw in it a Divine arrangement and the chief means for 
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the conversion of the world and the edification of the 
Church.” 
REV. JOHN HONECKER, RETIRED MINISTER IN THE 
ERIE CONFERENCE. 

“With regard to Bishop Long’s knowledge of Scrip- 
ture and theology, I learned to know him as a profound 
thinker, and have through him received great light on 
many deep passages of Scripture, both in private conver- 
sation and in his sermons, of which latter are a number 
that I can never forget. How clearly he presented the 
divine thoughts of the Word, especially when the ‘door 
of the Word was opened’ to him and the Spirit of God 
seemed to inspire him to such a degree that it compelled 
astonishment. As he was deep in his knowledge of the 
Scriptures, so he was also great in divine unction and 
fullness of power. 

“In the year 1846 I heard him preach near Erie, 
Pennsylvania, in the old Zion Church, on the admonition 
of David to his son: ‘And thou, Solomon my son, know 
thou the God of thy father, and serve him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mind; for the Lord searcheth 
all hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts: if thou seek him, he will be found of thee; 
but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever.’ 
(1 Chronicles 28. 9.) I had never before heard him 
preach with such an extraordinary measure of the Spirit’s 
power, and, I may add, never afterward. It was indeed 
wonderful. He was entirely—soul and body—filled and 
overwhelmed by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
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“At one time I talked with him with reference to 
text-preaching, when he replied: ‘When I get a new text 
I preach on it so often until I have exhausted what I 
find in it.’ Of course, in his itinerancy he had an oppor- 
tunity to do so, which is not afforded to the stationed 
preacher. 

“ He did not like dry preaching at all. At one time, 
in our conversation on the best way of preaching, I men- 
tioned a certain talented preacher who would deliver an 
able but also lifeless sermon, when he remarked: ‘ Yes; 
when he has counted over his hundred, then he is done!’” 


HIS NEIGHBORS. 


What his neighbors in Columbiana County, Ohio, 
thought of him as a preacher is evident from the follow- 
ing facts: 

During the time he was located—about nine years— 
he was called to preach funeral sermons far and near 
without respect to denominations. A Lutheran congre- 
gation in that county proposed to him to become their 
pastor and requested him to fix the amount of salary 
himself, and they would accept it. This was, of course, 
a tempting and flattering offer, especially in that time, 
when salaries in the Evangelical Association amounted 
to little more than nothing; but he said ‘“/Vo,” and 
preferred to let his spiritual mother, the Evangelical 
Association, have his services. 

When, in later years, he returned home from his 
longer trips as bishop, he often received invitations to 
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preach in different churches, and many came to hear him 
who attended no church services anywhere. 

In the latter part of the year 1868 he removed to 
Forreston, Illinois, which took place about eight months 
before his death. When he and Mrs. Long were about 
ready to leave their old home in Columbiana County, 
Ohio, his neighbors, without distinction, agreed to arrange 
a union farewell meeting in the so-called Hart’s Church, 
belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church. ‘There 
was an immense congregation of eager, expectant people 
present on that Sunday, knowing that it would be their 
last opportunity to hear the venerable preacher. Bishop 
Long arose, feeble, emaciated and pale, almost on the 
verge of eternity; as he stood up he first surveyed 
the eager crowd before him, and then quaintly said: 
“I know what you came for; you want to hear Bishop 
Long preach, but you will see and hear only: fecble 
old Joe Long.’ And then he preached to them a lengthy 
and most remarkable, unforgetable sermon. A higher 
inspiration seemed to lift him above himself and clothe 
him—even his frail body—with power from on high, 


REV. C. AUGENSTINE, RETIRED MINISTER OF THE 
ILLINOIS CONFERENCE. 


“In the year 1832 Long preached a funeral sermon 
upon the death of a Mr. Pontius in Marion County, Ohio, 
with such clearness and unction that a young man pres- 
ent, who had just come from Germany, was thereby led 
to the Saviour. This young man afterward became a 
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successful itinerant minister in the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, serving in later times on important stations and also 
as presiding elder. He testifies that Bishop Long was 
the ablest preacher he ever heard, and was never exceeded 
by any one in the Evangelical Association.” 


REV. C. F. ZIMMERMANN, EDITOR OF “DAS 
EVANGELISCHE MAGAZIN.” 


‘‘ Among all preachers, Bishop Long is the one who 
met my ideal of what a preacher ought to be more nearly 
than any other preacher I ever heard. His manner in 
the pulpit, his language and treatment of texts and sub- 
ject-matter left scarcely anything to be desired. I heard 
him preach on a Good Friday on the text: ‘Thus it is 
written and thus it behooved Christ to suffer and to rise 
from the dead on the third day’ etc. (Luke 14. 46, 47), 
which sermon is indescribable and can never be for- 
gotten. His ordination sermons have not yet been ex- 
celled by any bishop among us.”’ 


REV. E. J. SCHULTZ, A VETERAN OF THE IOWA 
CONFERENCE. 


‘‘I saw Bishop Long for the first time at the Wis- 
consin Conference, held at Jefferson, Wisconsin, in 1860. 
He preached then on the words: ‘Godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain.’ It was a sermon I can never 
forget. It seemed to me as if the Apostle Paul himself 
was standing before us, expounding these words which 
he wrote to Timothy. He preached so definitely and 
positively, full of authority and yet with so much kind- 
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liness of feeling that my heart was irresistibly led captive 
unto the obedience of faith. It seemed that all resist- 
ance and all doubt had become impossible. He so com- 
pletely gained my love and admiration that I greatly 
respect him even yet at the present time.” 


REV. CHARLES G. KOCH, THE VENERABLE EX-EDITOR 
OF “DER CHRISTLICHE BOTSCHAFTER,” 


“The first time I saw and heard Bishop Long was 
in the Winter of 1844-45, at the dedication of the Zion 
Church of the Evangelical Association at Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, now about fifty-one years ago. I had heard 
that Bishop Long was to dedicate the Church, and as I 
with another brother entered the church he was already 
seated in the pulpit beside the youthful missionary, clad 
in a plain, straight coat, such as most of the Evangelical 
preachers then wore, from the sleeves of which the red 
flannel shirt somewhat projected, in contrast with the 
young preacher who, with shining black hair and a fine, 
black suit, sat beside him. I felt disappointed, because 
I thought this plain man must bea Pennsylvania German 
itinerant or local preacher, who was sent as a substitute 
for the expected bishop. 

“At last he arose and read a portion of Scripture 
and a hymn, and after the singing followed prayer. But 
such a prayer! Now I became undeceived, whilst the 
prayer rose to heaven, continually increasing in unction 
and power. Bishop Long was mighty in prayer. After 
another hymn came the sermon on the text, Psalm 50. 2, 
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‘Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath shined.’ 
If the prayer was unctuous and powerful, the sermon 
was much more so. This was the first, but by no means 
the last of his unctuous sermons which I heard. Really, 
I never heard him preach otherwise than powerfully. 

“Concerning his language, he used the Pennsylvania 
German dialect in his common conversation, but in the 
pulpit he spoke the pure, pithy and lofty high-German. 
And he also conversed and preached very properly in the 
English language. 

“During the first two years of my itinerancy I 
labored on the old Columbiana Circuit, on which Bishop 
Long resided. His house was one of the preaching 
places, and when he was at home he was, of course, one 
of my auditors. Thus I also became acquainted with 
his family. He was blessed with a very noble wife, who 
seemed to have been created for him. 

“He was mighty in the Scriptures and thoroughly 
sound in doctrine. Never can I forget a sermon he 
preached on Hebrews 6. 18-20. I can see him yet in spirit 
as he stood, tall in person, permeated with solemn earnest- 
ness, full of inspiration and spoke of the sure and stead- 
fast anchor of our souls which entereth into that within 
the veil, whither the forerunner is for us entered even 
Jesus, made an High Priest for ever after the order ot 
Melchisedec. And his ordination sermons were usually 
very unctuous and powerful. 

‘He was deeply interested in our Church govern- 
ment. I well remember what interest he took in revising 
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the Constitution of our Missionary Society in 1859. The 
Evangelical Association is under great obligations to him. 
Though having his weak sides, too, he was a man of 
deep piety, sincerity and honesty—and this is saying a 
great deal.” 


STATEMENT BY REV. WILLIAM YOST. 


“ Bishop Joseph Long was an extraordinary preacher, 
a veritable spiritual cyclone in the pulpit. He had a pe 
culiar aptness for weaving Scripture passages into his 
sermons, superior to any other preacher of my extensive 
acquaintance. The first time I heard him preach was 
soon after his first election to the episcopacy, on his first 
visit to the churches in Eastern Pennsylvania. It was 
in Womelsdorf on a certain Sunday evening. Though 
I was still quite young and not converted, yet that 
sermon on the text, ‘How shall we escape if we neglect 
So great salvation?’ (Hebrews 2. 3), made an impression 
upon my mind which time can never efface. 

“His ordination sermons were masterpieces of elo- 
quence and incomparabie grandeur. His sermons on the 
text, ‘And without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness,’ etc. (1 Timothy 3. 16), were grand beyond 
description and overwhelmingly glorious. We shall 
never hear the like again. I must have heard him more 
than fifty times, but never heard him preach a dry ser- 
mon, or one devoid of spiritual pathos and power. All 
his sermons were above the average. We traveled to- 
gether many a day and roomed together many a night, 
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and I learned to know his oddities and strange constitu- 
tional peculiarities thoroughly, but the more I learned to 
know him the more highly I esteemed him. Beneath 
his brusque exterior, which caused him frequently to be 
misunderstood and misjudged by such as were not well 
acquainted with his mental idiosyncracy, there throbbed 
a heart of marvelous simplicity, untarnished integrity 
and boundless sympathy. On being informed that he 
had grieved the heart of a sister whose hospitality he 
was enjoying, by his abrupt and curt answers to her 
simple and innocent questions, the thought of being 
guilty of such conduct melted the great and good man to 
tears and moved him to make the most humble apologies. 
He was altogether a very unique character, and the Evan- 
gelical Association had in all its history but one Joseph 
Long.”’ 

REV. LEONHART SCHEUERMAN, RETIRED MINISTER OF 

THE ERIE CONFERENCE. 


“As a preacher Bishop Long was the prince among 
the preachers of the Evangelical Association. With 
regard to arrangement, logic, style and Divine power 
his sermons were masterpieces. One could not help 
wondering whence he had such extraordinary resources. 
I heard him preach more than fifty times, and often 
realized indescribable blessings from his sermons. At 
the Annual and General Conferences and at camp-meet- 
ings it would seem, at times, as though the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven had been given him, and through the 
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preaching of the Word he would open the windows of 
heaven, and blessings poured upon the people, until there 
was not room enough to contain them. Very frequently 
this was also the case when he preached in private 
houses. ‘The following is an illustrative instance: 

“In 1852 I filled an appointment at the house of Bro. 
Schuster, in Green Springs, Ohio. When I was about to 
commence preaching Bishop Long unexpectedly came in- 
tothe meeting. I of course requested him to preach in my 
place. At first he refused, saying that he was very tired, 
but finally consented. His text was Heb. 12. 28: ‘ Where- 
fore we receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, let 
us have grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably 
with reverence and godly fear.’ He preached so power- 
fully that nearly every person in the crowded house sank 
to the floor. There was an irresistible power in the 
Word. When he closed he turned to me and said in his 
unique manner: “‘ Now I have upset your cart; you will 
now have to see what you can do with it,” and stepped 
into another room. The meeting continued till mid- 
night; five persons were soundly converted. After a 
few hours Long came back again, delivered a brief ex- 
hortation and pronounced the benediction.” 


STATEMENT BY REV. C. A. THOMAS, FORMERLY OF THE 
CANADA CONFERENCE. 


“It was in 1859, on the 23rd of April, that I heard 
Bishop Long preach for the first time. It was an ordina- 
tion sermon before the New York Conference. At that 
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time the New York and Canada Conferences were as yet 
one, and Bishop Long occupied the chair. The confer- 
ence was held in the old stone church about four miles 
west of New Hamburg, Ontario. The old house of God 
was so crowded that some persons could not find room, 
and therefore went into an old school-house which stood 
opposite the church and persuaded Rev. David Fischer 
to preach to them. I was so fortunate as to be in the 
church early enough and secure a good seat on the left 
side of the pulpit. I was a candidate for the ministry 
and had just received a preacher’s license. And as the 
sermon was especially intended for preachers it may be 
easily imagined that I was in a tension of expectancy. 
The slow and thoughtful movements of the preacher in 
beginning at once commanded my respect. At that time 
he wore a wig which he carefully adjusted; then he arose 
and introduced public worship. He announced the 
hymn, read a few stanzas and ‘lined’ them during the 
singing, which was necessary and customary at that time, 
owing to the scarcity of hymn-books among the people. 
After singing followed an earnest, believing, spiritual 
and somewhat lengthy prayer. Long could pray with 
great power. 

“Tam not able to explain the fact that I have for- 
gotten the text which the bishop read very distinctly 
after the prayer and the singing of another hymn. But 
the sermon I can never forget. He preached for about 
an hour and a half, and until the whole congregation was 
melted to tears and loud hallelujahs rose toward heaven. 
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It was a glorious victory of the truth. No one could resist 
the power of his words. Like mighty waves the clear 
presentations of truth swept over the people. One thing 
I remember quite well: As far as I understood it he en- 
tirely exhausted his text. But he did this frequently, 
for I often heard him preach after that. 

“What seemed to me most remarkable at that time 
and ever since was his holy earnestness, his profound 
conviction, his overwhelming power, his clear logical 
arguments, his vast knowledge of the Word and the 
parallel proof-texts of Holy Writ. He expounded Script- 
ure with Scripture; he was a preacher in the full sense 
of the word. 

““When he stood in the pulpit everything about him 
was in his favor: his imposing, though somewhat slender 
physique, his high forehead, his pointed nose, his kingly, 
penetrating eye, his ironical smile which involuntarily 
played in the corners of his mouth, his long arms, and 
even the forefinger of his right hand which he would fre- 
quently lay upon his thumb in a peculiar manner while 
making a point in his argument, but above all the deep 
earnestness which his entire countenance indicated. One 
could not help seeing and feeling that he continually 
realized his high calling. He impressed upon his hear- 
ers his own convictions, the realization of his faith, and 
the resultant emotions and his biblical knowledge with 
great success. And for these reasons he remains as 
a preacher in enduring remembrance among us, and his 
equal has up to this time never yet been found.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Bishop Long’s Character. 


Character has been defined as ‘‘The combination of 
qualities distinguishing any person or class of persons; 
any distinctive mark or trait, or such marks or traits 
collectively.” A characteristic is something that char- 
acterizes, distinguishes or helps to distinguish, a special 
feature, a peculiarity. Character is partly inherited, but 
more largely acquired, and by repeated action becomes 
habituated or fixed; for actions, whether right or wrong, 
always have a reflexive, settling and establishing influ- 
ence upon the nature of the actor. Education, environ- 
ment, peculiar circumstances, physical conditions, society, 
the spirit and tendency of the age, are also co-operative 
forces in the formation and development of character. 

Bishop Long’s character was strongly marked, bear- 
ing a number of characteristics or features quite distinct 
and impressive, and as they were not at .all times per- 
fectly balanced they became the more striking. From 
the distinctive traits of his mother which he largely in- 
herited — more especially her strong common-sense and 
intuition, hence he was so richly gifted with “ mother 
wit ” —the biographical history of his life, as portrayed 
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in the foregoing pages, his physical and constitutional 
make-up, as indicated to the phrenologist and physiogno- 
mist by his photograph and the peculiar circumstances 
of his earlier life—the reader may very well conclude 
that we have before us a unique character, which can not 
easily be described nor judged with perfect precision. 

We note: 

THOROUGHNESS. 

What he considered worth doing he regarded as 
being worth doing well. And this became prominent in 
all his activities, temporal, mental and spiritual. It was 
visible on his farm, in the barn, in the sawmill, as well 
as in his studies, disposition of texts, administration of 
Church Discipline and in many other respects. And he 
could not well rest until he had mastered the subject un 
hand, of whatever nature it might be, to his satisfaction. 


STRICT HONESTY. 


For this excellent characteristic he was highly re- 
spected by his neighbors and by all with whom he had 
to deal. ‘The following instance will throw a very clear 
light upon this quality of his character : 

In the year 1854, when Rev. John Walz was stationed 
on what was then the Cleveland, Ohio, Station, Bishop 
Long stopped with him and spent some hours in his 
study, engaged in writing letters, etc. Bro. Walz gave the 
bishop two postage stamps for mailing letters, for which 
he in his haste did not pay, and the matter passed into 
oblivion. ‘They did not meet again for several years, 
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About three years afterward, when Bro. Walz was sta- 
tioned on Columbus Mission, Bishop Long stopped with 
him again and handed him two postage stamps. Walz 
had forgotten all about it and would not accept of them, 
but Long insisted on it, stating that he remembered his 
indebtedness and would now liquidate it. He remem- 
bered the Lord’s saying: ‘“‘He who is faithful in the 
least, is faithful also in much.” This strict honesty, of 
course, included also thorough truthfulness. One could 
rely upon his word. His promise given, he would do his 
utmost to keep it. It applied also to fulfilling his preach- 
ing appointments punctually, no matter how inclement 
the weather and impassable the roads might be. Noth- 
ing but sickness and impossibilities prevented him. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


This feature was very prominent. ‘“ Up, and doing! 
Up, and going! Try, try again!” were practical mot- 
toes with him when in the path of duty. Hence we see 
him traveling thousands of miles on horseback on his 
episcopal tours when he was frequently in such ill health 
that he ought to have been in bed, giving rest to the 
afflicted body, and often trying to preach when he broke 
down before he was half through or had to go to bed 
immediately after preaching. He felt that he must work 
while it is day, for the night cometh, in which no man 
can work. 

He could illy brook any delays and was always 
urgent in his later years, when he traveled longer dis- 
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tances per railroad, to meet trains in time so that there 
might occur no missing of trains and consequent loss of 
time. When a brother would say: “O Bro. Long, we 
have plenty of time!” he would quickly and sometimes 
sharply answer: ‘‘ Therefore I will go!” and would start 
off without waiting for any one. 


STUDIOUSNESS. 


Even amidst the most unfavorable circumstances 
and scant opportunities of his younger years he mani- 
fested a thirst for knowledge. What few books he could 
get he read and digested thoroughly. During the time 
he was located (1833-1841) he read a number of standard 
theological works of both the Arminian and Calvin- 
istic schools, and when he got to a theological problem 
he would sometimes lock himself into his study for 
many hours trying to solve it by comparing Scripture 
with Scripture and seeking light, also from good author- . 
ity. Among the Arminian or Methodistic books he 
prized Richard Watson’s “ Theological Institutes” prob- 
ably more than any other. When the author saw his 
library in the year 1864, it consisted of a very choice 
selection of theological, scientific, historical and practical 
books, which he regarded as a great treasure. When, on 
his travels, he stopped where good books were accessible, 
he made good use of spare hours in reading. When he 
staid for a few days at the parsonage at Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1859, he inspected the author’s bookcase and 
found a book he had never before seen, viz.: Dr. Bled- 
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soe’s “Theodicy.” He began to read it with deep interest 
and finally asked permission to take it with him, in order 
to carefully read and then return it. Of course this was 
granted. When he returned the book he said to me: 
“This book is well worth reading, but not many people 
will be able to comprehend it.” 

He was, of course, a great friend of schools. When, 
in 1847, Rev. John Dreisbach proposed and General 
Conference then unanimously favored the proposition to 
establish a seminary for the Evangelical Association, 
connected with manual labor for the students, Long, 
who had actually originated the proposition, favored it 
strongly ; and when the project afterward failed, it pained 
him very much. When, later on, the Ohio and Pitts- 
burg Conferences acquired “Greensburg Seminary” in 
Summit County, Ohio, but found themselves unable to 
carry it on successfully, Bishop Long stepped in and 
bought the institution in 1861, and carried it forward 
alone for several years. When his good wife at one time 
remonstrated with him, expressing her fears that much 
learning might have the effect of puffing up the young 
students, more especially the candidates for the ministry, 
he replied to this effect: ‘‘ The more we learn, the more 
we perceive our ignorance, and all of us ought to know 
a great deal more than we do.” 


FAITHFULNESS IN THE SERVICE OF GOD. 


That his inner life was a close walk with God be- 
came very evident by the wonderful unction and Divine 
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power which accompanied his preaching, although he 
would seldom, if ever, speak of it. He was very diligent 
and punctual in secret prayer, and when he could find 
no “closet” in houses where he stayed, he would kneel 
before God and pour out his heart in prayer in some 
shed or barn or away in the wood. He was a diligent 
reader of the Bible which he often perused on his knees, 
asking God to let His light shine upon the sacred pages. 
He practiced fasting quite frequently. He once said 
when asked about this: “If others think they can get to 
heaven without fasting, I can not.” He was very faith- 
ful in attending prayer and class-meetings and took great 
delight in thus worshiping God in company with friends. 
When arriving at home from long episcopal tours wearied 
and often indisposed, he would soon inquire: “ Where 
will the prayer-meeting be held?” and thither he would 
wend his way, thus inspiring by his example the other 
members to a more faithful attendance. An illustrative 
incident, showing how he loved class-meetings, may be in 
place here: When the author was stationed in Lebanon, 
Pa., in the years 1858 and 1859, it was the custom of 
that congregation to have class-meetings every fourth 
Sunday morning instead of preaching. On a certain 
morning, when it was nearly time to open one of the class- 
meetings by the author, an elderly brother came in hur. 
riedly and whispered to me: “Come up to my house 
quickly, Bishop Long has just arrived and wants to see 
you!’ When I had entered the house where he was, the 
following dialogue ensued: 
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“Well, I am here quite unexpectedly, you see.” 

SNCS AeSeem 

‘“You will doubtless have preaching in your church 
this morning, and I ought to preach.” 

‘“No, we have no preaching this morning, but, ac- 
cording to an old custom here, the different classes have 
class-meeting on the fourth Sunday morning, which is 
to-day — so we have class-meeting.”’ 

“Well, I declare! What shall I then do?” 

“Why, you will go with me and lead the class- 
meeting which I was to hold.” 

“No— no—that won’t do, the friends would be 
timid when the bishop examines them.”’ 

“Well, then — we have but a few minutes yet to 
reach the church, come, let us go, and when we get 
there you sit beside old Brother John Guth, I will lead 
the meeting, and when your turn comes I will request 
you to arise and give your experience in the service of 
the Lord, just like the other friends do.” 

This seemed to please him greatly, and he said, 
smiling as he spoke: 

““ Yes — yes — so we will do; come, let us go.”’ 

At the meeting he obeyed this instruction and told 
his experience very humbly, simply and feelingly, to the 
great edification of those present. He seemed to enjoy 
it as a great privilege to be with us in class-meeting. 

He kept the Sabbath-day holy. He was strictly 
opposed to all kinds of desecration of this holy day, in- 
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cluding all visiting on that day for the purpose of whiling 
away the time and for idle conversation. 

Living among Presbyterians during his younger 
years—from 1805 till 1817—and after his conversion, 
1818, among the early Evangelicals, who were all strict 
Sabbath observers, had considerable influence upon him 
in this respect. 

He was very faithful in family worship. During the 
time of his location—from 1833 till 1841—when he was 
exceedingly busy on his farm, saw-mill, etc., and often 
employed hired labor, he would regularly call the famil y 
and his help together around the family altar. He held 
in common with the old Evangelicals the sentimeit 
which one of them (Rev. Henry Bucks), once strongly 
expressed in a sermon thus: “I would rather live in a 
house that has no roof than in one that has no family 
altar.”’ 

When on his itinerant tours and as bishop he would 
sometimes pray very powerfully in family worship, 
of which we insert an incident which is both amusing 
and edifying. During a session of the East Pennsylva- 
nia Conference, held in Allentown, Pennsylvania, Bishop 
Long and a younger preacher were domiciled by the 
preacher-in-charge, Rev. John Koehl, with an elderly 
widow-lady who was somewhat sensitive, and wanted 
especially to please the bishop. On the first evening 
when about retiring to rest, the lady made some remark 
to the bishop concerning his bed, when he replied some- 
what curtly: “I'll see to that.” When he had entered 
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the sleeping apartment he took all the bed clothes off 
and re-arranged them in accordance with his peculiar 
notion and for his own comfort. After he had left the 
room in the morning the lady of the house went in, and 
to her dismay beheld the revolution that had befallen the 
bed. She became excited and calling in the young 
preacher, said to him: “Just see what this old man has 
done! I wonder why Bro. Koehl sent him here! Go and 
tell him from me that he must take him somewhere else. 
I am a sensitive old woman, and he is a very peculiar old 
man. This won’t do—we can not get along together!”’ 

But when the bishop led family worship that morn- 
ing he prayed with such unction and power that the 
good woman was overwhelmed with emotion, and, as it 
were, ‘“‘swept off her feet’’ and carried away in spirit be- 
yond and above her surroundings. As soon as she could 
she said to the younger preacher (now Bishop Thomas 
Bowman): ‘“O don’t tell Bro. K. what I said this morn- 
ing. The bishop is a great man of God; I will be glad 
to have him here, and I will gladly let him have his own 
way in the house.’ Thus the bishop often prayed the 


windows of heaven open in family worship. 


KINDNESS AND BROTHERLY LOVE. 


As is frequently the case, there was a tender heart 
heart hid under Bishop Long’s outward roughness, which 
manifested itself by striking acts of kindness when cir- 
cumstances called for them. Of this we insert a few 


illustrative instances. 
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When Rev. Charles Hammer was itinerating in the 
then Western Conference in 1832 and 1833, he had an 
experience of this kind which he related as follows: 


“Long was very compassionate on preachers when 
they were sick or poor or overwhelmed with adversities. 
As an illustration I cite the following instance: Bro. 
Long located in 1833, and before I left Ohio my horse 
became blind. Under these circumstances I came to his 
house. He inspected-my horse and then said: ‘You can 
not get along with this blind horse; leave him here and 
take my riding horse instead.’ But his horse was an 
excellent one and probably worth three times as much 
as mine, and to pay the difference was out of the ques- 
tion. In short, the offer was too good, and I refused it 
with thanks.” * 

When, many years ago, Rev. John Honecker, now of 
the Erie Conference, traveled on a mission field in the 
backwoods of Michigan, he contracted a severe malarial 
fever. Bishop Long happened to travel along there and 
stayed a few days at the place where Bro. Honecker lay 
ill. The sick brother felt a longing for a certain kind of 
soup, and asked the good lady of the house whether she 
would prepare it for him. She answered that she would 
gladly, if he would instruct her how, for it was something 
new to her. The bishop, who was in an adjoining room, 
overheard the conversation and called out: “ What does 
he want?”’. When told what the sick man asked for, he 
eS 2 eee 


* History of the Evangelical Association, Vol. I., pp. 21 5, 216, 
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said: “‘ Wait, I will prepare it for him,” and went at once 
into the kitchen and ordered what was required for 
making sucha soup. He had it ready in a short time, 
and it proved excellent. 

He was intimately attached to his fellow-laborers on 
the Gospel field. When, at the session of the East Penn- 
sylvania Conference, in 1849, an aged preacher, who had 
been his junior colleague in the year 1823, had to be 
expelled from conference on account of transgressions, 
the bishop was melted to tears of grief over the unfor- 
tunate affair. In his diary he made this remark: ‘“‘ This 
was a pleasant session; the business was done in the 
spirit of brotherly love. But there was for us one sorrow- 
ful event, namely, we had to expel one of our brethren, 
with whom I had been united in the bonds of intimate 
love for more than twenty years.” 

It is known that he labored as an itinerant in peace 
and brotherly love with his colleagues. He was espe- 
cially of one heart and mind with his esteemed senior 
colleague—John Seybert. These two men, though very 
differently constituted, so that they were naturally almost 
opposites, stood and labored together like David and 
Jonathan. And when his beloved colleague died, it 
affected him so much that he became overwhelmed with 
grief. When he received the telegram announcing Sey- 
bert’s death, he was at Carey, Ohio, with Rev. C. M. Rein- 
hold, where he intended to preach on that evening. The 
sad news so affected him that he was dazed for a while; 
he arose and walked to and fro in the room, moan- 
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ing and wringing his hands. Finally he said to Bro. 
Reinhold: ‘I cannot preach this evening; I must take 
the next train for Bellevue,’ near where the dead body 
lay. While preaching the funeral sermon of his beloved 
colleague he was repeatedly affected by grief to such a 
degree that he could scarcely proceed. 

He labored with his colleague, William W. Orwig, 
in brotherly union; although both were strong-minded, 
sometimes differing from each other in minor matters, 
each holding fast his views, yet they “continued in 
brotherly love.” He esteemed his junior colleague, John 
J. Esher, very highly; yea, he loved him almost as a 
father loves his child, which he expressed both by word 
of mouth and in his letters. When Bro. Esher was elected 
bishop by the General Conference in 1863, Bishop Long 
was asked by a few members of the Ohio delegation what 
he thought of the result of the election. He answered: 
“We can all be satisfied; Esher will make a good bishop 
for you.” Bishop Long was decidedly adverse to speak- 
ing unfavorably of any person in his absence. He 
would frequently say: “It is an easy matter to cut off a 
man’s head, but it is quite difficult to put it on again!” 

It seems to be the duty of the biographer at this 
juncture to refer for a moment to the publication in a 
few pestiferous sheets of certain gossipy remarks, in 
which it was said that Bishop Long spoke very dispar- 
agingly of one of his colleagues in private conversations. 
We say that such talk would seem to have been morally 
impossible to Bishop Long. During a long and confiden- 
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tial acquaintance with him, we never heard anything like 
it concerning any one, from his lips; having been one 
of the chosen executors of his last will, we read through 
all the private correspondence, which he had preserved 
for many years, and found no trace of such meanness, 
and we have seen letters he wrote to that same colleague 
which show the very opposite of disrespect or personal 
dislike toward him. And all who knew Bishop Long 
regarded him as the very opposite of a double-faced 
hypocrite, who would play Joab to any one, even if he 
were anenemy. (We also refer the inquiring reader to 
an article in the Evangelical Messenger of July 7, 1891, 
for additional light on this subject.) 

Barring an occasional but natural and not evilly 
intended sharpness, he was very kind and well-disposed 
toward his family. Especially did he love and kindly 
treat his companion. And this not only when with 
youthful zeal he strove to win her, but during more than 
forty years of wedded life, until death parted them. 

He presided at the second session of the Kansas 
Conference, when the number of preachers was yet quite 
small and the difficulties very great. Rev. Christian 
Berner, who was one of the pioneer preachers in the “far 
West” and was a member of that conference, says: 
“Bishop Long showed such fatherly kindness and helped 
us so much with word and deed that we became very 
much attached to him and found it very painful to see 
him depart from us. We accompanied him down to the 
steamer (on the Missouri River), where we parted, whilst 
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tears flowed freely on both sides. He exhorted us very 
tenderly to faithfulness and perseverance in self-denial 
and submission to the Lord. We had an impression 
that we would not see his face again in this life, which 
also proved to be the fact. 


HUMILITY. 


Bishop Long’s outward demeanor and dress be- 
tokened great plainness, simplicity and modesty. There 
was no pretentiousness about him. He abhorred flat- 
tery. Although he very willingly acknowledged, without 
the least jealousy, the real merits of his fellow-laborers, 
he despised undue laudations, both with regard to him- 
self and others. Although he recognized the title of 
bishop as disciplinarily and Scripturally correct, yet he 
protested against adding any adjectives to it. He would 
not permit any one to address him as ‘“‘reverend bishop” 
or “honorable bishop” and similar ascriptions. It hap- 
pened once, in a session of the Wisconsin Conference, 
that a member of the conference addressed him as the 
“reverend bishop,’ when he stopped him at once, say- 
ing: “ Do not call me ‘reverend’ bishop (der ehrwuerdige 
Bischof) for I am not reverend, but you may say ‘hon- 
ored bishop’ (der geehrte Bischof) for they have honored 
me much more than I have deserved.” 

In his diaries we find no trace whatever that he 
thought much of his extraordinary preaching. He some- 
times remarked ‘“‘the Lord opened the door of the Word 
to me”; “I hope the Word will bring forth its fruit”; 
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“the Lord helped me to preach”’; “the Lord was in the 
meeting and we had a shout, Hallelujah!” He looked 
to the Lord and ascribed the praise to Him. When he 
became aware that he had, under a mistaken impression, 
done wrong to a brother, he was willing to ask the 
wronged one to forgive him, even with tears in his eyes, 
of which the writer once had a very touching experience. 
Although he would hold quite stoutly to views which he 
considered well founded, yet he was willing to listen to 
and consider what others had to say. Especially did 
he willingly subordinate himself to proper authorities, 
notably to the laws and regulations adopted by the 
supreme Church authority—the General Conference. 


KEEN WIT. 


From his wide-awake mother he evidently inherited 
a good portion of so-called “mother-wit,” which was fre- 
quently ‘‘as sharp as a razor.” He would, in a moment, 
discover the impertinence or ludicrousness, or perhaps 
silliness of a question, or an assertion or a proposition, or 
a request, or of an event or situation, as the case might 
be, and had an answer ready for it intuitively. Like the 
renowned Abraham Lincoln, he had usually some fitting 
anecdote ready which admirably illustrated the matter or 
perhaps administered a deserved rebuke in such a manner 
that nothing was left to be added, and thus cleared up the 
point like lightning in a dark night. 

A certain brother in the Wisconsin Conference was 
elected presiding elder and thought he ought to say 
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something in acknowledging the result, so he began 
rather hesitatingly: ‘“‘ Brother Bishop, I know not what 
to say,” when Bishop Long quickly replied: ‘‘ Well, then 
sit down!” and therewith the little episode was abso- 
lutely completed but not forgotten. 

Even amidst exciting scenes his wit did not forsake 
him. Once he stayed all night at a place where he was 
well acquainted, and when he wanted to retire at night 
he took a candle and insisted upon finding the way to his 
apartment himself. Unfortunately, however, he opened 
the wrong door, stepped forward and fell headlong down- 
stairs into the cellar! Ofcourse the good man of the 
house ran to the cellar-door and excitedly exclaimed: 
“Why, Bro. Long! did you fall down?” ‘Most cer- 
tainly; I did not fall up/” he answered, which caused 
considerable hilarity in spite of the painful shock caused 
by the fall. 

He very much disliked to have any one pester him 
with foolish questions. At one time a talkative sister 
could not let him alone while he was shaving his face, 
and finally asked him: ‘‘ Bro. Long, I have often won- 
dered why it is that women need not shave like men; 
can you tell me?” Upon which he answered quickly: 
‘Oh, that is easily understood; they could not keep their 
mouths shut long enough!” 

An inveterate tobacco smoker who made use of a 
very unclean pipe and the worst kind of tobacco, once 
asked Bishop Long: “Do you think it is wrong for me to 
smoke tobacco? I have some bodily ailments which make 
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it necessary for me tosmoke. I cannot give it up.” Mr. 
Long saw at once that his tobacco slave wanted to get 
some excuse from him for this evil habit and that it was 
of no use to argue with him, so he answered him in this 
wise: ‘Well, if it is true what you say, that you must 
use tobacco, I will tell you what I would do if I were in 
your place. I would buy a very nice clean pipe and use 
only the very best kind of tobacco.” The smoker saw 
the point and subsided. 

A good old brother in Ohio, who was not in favor 
of church steeples, but otherwise a good mau, told Bishop 
Long the following: ‘Bro. Long, our people in this 
neighborhood have repaired our old church and put a 
steeple on it—now I would like to hear what you think 
of this?” Mr. Long knew that the brother, a farmer, 
was a very upright, plain man who meant well, so he 
answered: “ Well, I will tell you. ‘There are hens that 
have no tails, but they are good and lay good eggs; 
but there are also hens which have tails and also lay 
good eggs, though-they have tails; now both kinds are 
good, but those which have tails are more beautiful.” 
The good old brother was satisfied. 


SARCASM AND BRUSQUENESS. 


We must now speak of a certain eccentricity of the 
bishop which frequently produced unfavorable impres- 
sions in his intercourse with people, and the tradition 
of which will doubtless be kept alive in the Association 
for a long time to come. We refer to the exterior 
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brusqueuess, which manifested itself at times in cutting, 
sarcastic remarks and gestures, at which persons fre-. 
quently took offence, and turned away from him till they 
knew him more intimately, or had again listened to his 
profound, heart touching and divinely powerful preach- 
ing, by which all unpleasant impressions were swept 
away. 

But very often this good man was misunderstood 
and misjudged, because his physical and psychological 
conditions were not rightly understood. He was pos- 
sessed of a strong, bilious-nervous temperament. By 
many fevers and an almost continually bad state of 
health, the use of strong mercurial medicines, and much 
corroding care and overwork, his nervous system was 
much of the time under severe tension and in an exceed- 
ingly sensitive condition, so that almost everything around 
him became annoying to his feelings. Strong as was his 
will-power, so that it was most of the time under control, 
yet it could not always prevent certain nervous abnormi- 
ties and their manifestations, but when he became aware 
that somebody had been aggrieved thereby, he felt such 
regret that he shed tears on account of it. Certainly 
these abnormities were not always defects of the heart, 
but usually sprang from a physically disordered and oft- 
times very painful condition. ‘This is very evident from 
the fact, that when he was for a season in the enjoy- 
ment of tolerable health, he was genial and sociable 
in his intercourse, and very edifying in his conversa- 
tion. 
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Some one may here ask the question, whether a full 
Gospel measure of Divine grace will not remove these 
abnormal, physical conditions? We say zo/ Grace will 
remove all sin, properly so-called, from the heart or the 
spiritual man, and will assist very much in keeping in 
check and modifying the abnormal irregularities of the 
outer man, which by interaction and influence often 
burden and worry the spirit, but it requires the resurrec- 
tion and glorification of the body to free us entirely from 
these consequences of sin. 

It seems to be the biographer’s duty to insert a few 
incidents illustrative of this trait, in order to furnish a 
faithful portraiture of the man as he was, thus reminding 
ourselves and the reader that we are not attempting the 
biography of an angel. 

The Ohio Conference was his home conference, and 
in a sense he regarded the preachers as a father does his 
children, giving them good advice and help in time of 
need, yet he would at times also rebuke them with 
severity, as some fathers do, when he felt that occasion 
required it. 

At one of the conferences in the beginning of the 
Civil War, the bishop was in an irritable mood, being 
afflicted with biliousness. One day after a lengthy dis- 
cussion of a motion which was wearisome to him, a 
member of conference addressed him thus: ‘“ Bro. Chair- 
man, what is the question now before the conference ?”’ 
The bishop straightened himself up, and with a keen 
look sharply said: ‘‘ Well now, you have discussed this 
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matter for half an hour, and now comes this man and asks 
mie to tell him what is the question before you !—I think 
I must deal with you as has been said of a eaptain who 
recently had to drill a lot of greenhorns who did not 
seem to know which was the left foot, so he tied a little 
hay on the left foot of each and told them: Now when I 
say left! left! then you put forward the foot that has the 
hay on.”” Then he gave the brother who had asked him 
to state the question an admonition which did not lack 
salt, together with some pepper. But then Father John 
G. Zinser, who was very even tempered and highly es- 
teemed by Bishop Long and the whole conference, arose 
and addressed the bishop, reminding him that “patience 
must have its perfect work;” also, even if some of the 
members were unskilled in the transaction of the busi- 
ness, to which reminder the bishop assented, and the 
business proceeded smoothly. 

In one of the earlier General Conference sessions 
(1851) he found a little more than “his match” on the 
conference floor in that excellent man of God, Rev. Henry 
Fischer. Bro. Fischer was a very conscientious man, 
who lived circumspectly himself and would not let any- 
thing that he deemed wrong in the words and conduct of 
a preacher pass without reproof or admonition. At the 
conference referred to, Bishop Long being in the chair, 
and becoming displeased with some proceeding of the 
body, he said rather sharply: “You act like boys!” 
(hr macht Bubenstreiche) whereupon Bro. Fischer arose 
and said: “I disapprove of Bro. Long’s remark that we 
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act like boys. We are men and servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I demand that he take back his improper 
remark.” Long looked surprised and remained silent. 
Fischer remained standing, and addressing the chair 
again, said: “I will not sit down until you take back 
that remark.” ‘After a considerable pause Fischer re- 
peated his demand more emphatically. By this time a 
sensation arose throughout the conference. Mr. Long 
then perceived that he was in the wrong and ended the 
painful episode by making an apology that was satis- 
factory. 

At one of the earlier Indiana Conference sessions he 
made some sarcastic remark, whereupon one of the older 
brethren reminded him privately that this would not do 
for a bishop, which affected him deeply. He often re- 
gretted it very much when he found that he had wounded 
some one by his sharp words, which would seem to show 
that he did not fully perceive the effect of his severe 
utterances. 

He was very particular about the care of his horse, 
and always kept a very goodone. This brought him 
into numerous little conflicts with the brethren and oth- 
ers where he stopped, because he would insist upon at- 
tending to his horse himself. ‘‘’Then,” he said, “I know 
that it will be done right.” He usually came off vic- 
torious in these encounters, his brusqueness securing him 
freedom to do as he pleased. But once he also found 
“more than his match” in Bro. Jacob Ecki, of Ash- 
land County, Ohio, a brother-in-law of Rev. George 
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F. Spreng.* He rode up on horseback to Bro. Ecki’s 
house on a cold afternoon late in the Fall. Bro. E. came 
forward when Long was about to dismount and took 
hold of the reins, when the following spicy dialogue 
ensued : 

Bishop Long: ‘“‘ What are you going to do?” 

Bro. Ecki: “Lead your horse into the stall.” 

Bishop L.: ‘“ You please let my horse alone.” 

Bro. E.: ‘“‘ You will please come down and go into 
the house, for you are cold and hungry and I will attend 
to your horse.”’ 

Bishop L.: “Yes; I guess you will spoil my horse. 
I will attend to him myself.” 

Bro. E.: “If you want to stay here, then go into the 
house, I tell you; if you won’t, then you may mount 
your horse again and ride to the next place.” 

Bishop L. (astonished): ‘“ Well, do you know how to 
attend to horses?” 

Bro. E.: ‘I guess I know a little better than you 


do. I was in my time chief hostler to Prince in 


Europe.” 

Bishop L.: “ Well, I declare!” 

And Long went into the house quite meekly, leav- 
ing the horse entirely in Bro. E.’s care while he staid 
there. And these two strong men remained on very 
good terms ever afterward. 


* This Bro, Ecki had also some brusqueness about him, of 
which he at times could make effective use. Here “Greek met 
Greek,” etc. 
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Many years ago, before railroads had been built in 
Ohio, Mr. Long took passage on a boat loaded with pas- 
sengers, going down the Ohio River. Among them was 
a supercilious, fashionable lady who of course did not 
like this old-fashioned itinerant minister very well. At 
the dinner table they happened to sit opposite each other. 
During the meal Bishop Long helped himself to butter, 
using the table-knife, whereupon the lady called out: 
“Waiter! waiter! take this butter away. That man put 
his knife into it!”? ‘The waiter obeyed the call, and Mr. 
Long continued eating composedly. Presently the lady 
reached forward with her delicate hand toward a dish of 
dried beef and with her dainty fingers took a piece in the 
most graceful fashion, transferring it directly to her 
mouth. When Mr. Long saw this transaction he called 
the waiter and said: ‘“‘ Waiter! waiter! please take this 
dried beef away. This lady put her fingers into it!” 
It is needess to say that Long had the passengers on his 
side, and then quietly finished his meal. 

At the session of the Ohio Conference, in 1851, there 
was present, among other visitors, a ‘‘ Doctor R.,” who 
was considerably more talkative than was congenial to 
Bishop Long and others, between the sessions. At one 
time he accosted the bishop thus: ‘‘ Bishop! ah! ah! 
(a 
place in the country) into Pittsburg?” “Well, that I 


what is the name of that man who moved from 


can tell you,” came the quick reply, “he has the very 
same name in Pittsburg that he had before in the 


country !”’ 
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STEADFAST ADHERENCE TO THE DOCTRINES OF 
AORN S 


During the earlier years of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, before Mr. Long was elected bishop, he was in- 
duced to take a firm stand against Rey. Henry Niebel, 
who was much older in years and in the ministry than 
Mr. Long, and a man of great influence and power in 
the conference. Mr. Niebel deviated in his views and 
teachings from the doctrine of our 7th Article of Faith 
“On Original Sin,” and advanced Pelagian views, thereby 
influencing some of the younger preachers in that direc- 
tion too, notably the excellent Rev. Samuel Baumgartner. 
At a certain camp-meeting held in Ohio, Bro. Niebel 
preached on sin and virtually denied original or inherited 
sin (as the German Discipline calls it), and ridiculed the 
idea that we inherit sin or moral depravity by our descent 
from Adam. “That would be a beautiful inheritance!” 
he exclaimed sneeringly. Mr, Long, being present, felt 
keenly on this subject, especially on account of the young 
preachers present. After the sermon he informed Niebel 
that he had ridiculed the doctrine of the Evangelical 
Association, as laid down very plainly in the article “On 
Original Sin,” and that he would call him to account for 
it at the next session of the conference, which was then 
the Western Conference, Accordingly at the conference 
Long presented the matter to that body, charging Niebel 
with holding and teaching doctrine contrary to our Ar- 
ticles of Religion. But the conference being yet small in 
number, and consisting of preachers who were also yet 
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young in the ministry, the battle, so to speak, was left to 
the two giants, who were both possessed of keen acumen, 
great courage and strong will-power. They kept at it 
for two days. Mr. Niebel tried to maintain that the 
atonement of Christ, the second Adam or representative 
of the human race, was in its effect a preventive of the 
transmission of Adam’s sinful nature to his descendants, 
and hence children were born perfectly pure under the 
reign of grace, as described in Romans 5. Mr. Long 
showed, however, from the Bible, Watson’s ‘‘Institutes”’ 
(which he had studied closely), the Discipline, and expe- 
rience, that Niebel was in error. Long closed his argu- 
ment in these summary words: ‘‘The atonement of 


” 


Christ is zot a preventive, but a remedy,” the con- 
ference sustained Long, and the battle for our Article of 
Faith was won. Niebel was afterward silent on the sub- 
ject, and when some years afterward “ Fletcher’s Appeal”’ 
was translated and published by the Church, the last 
vestige of Pelagianism disappeared from the Evangelical 
ministry. In after years Bishop Long told Rey. G. F. 
Spreng, that at that time he felt in duty bound to save 
the conference from falling into Pelagianism, and that 
he would have continued the battle even if it had re- 
quired two weeks’ time / 

When during the years 1858 to 1867 the doctrine of 
Entire Sanctification, as contained in the Discipline, was 
assailed by Rev. Solomon Neitz, of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, and some of his special friends, Bishop 
Long stood steadfastly for the doctrine of the Church. 
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Mr. Neitz advocated the Lutheran doctrine, that sin re- 
mains in the regenerated, having its seat in the flesh, and 
denied the Evangelical doctrine of entire cleansing “long 
before death.”” At the session of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference in 1859, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Bishop 
Long being in the chair, Mr. Neitz took occasion at a 
certain juncture to commit the bishop to his view, in 
this wise: 

Neitz asked Bishop Long to explain and reconcile 
what is said in the 7th Article of Faith, viz.: “A corrup- 
tion, whereby man is very far gone from original right- 
eousness and of his own nature inclined to evil, and that 
continually ;’’ and what is asserted in the Article on 
Sanctification, viz.: ““We are unanimous that we may be 
redeemed from all sin long before we die, that is, from 
all evil affections and desires.” The first being an Article 
of Faith, and the other a mere declaration, Neitz de- 
clared that his faith was “anchored” in the 7th Article, 
which spoke of sin as remaining continually. Of course, 
conference was now in a tension of expectation, what 
answer the bishop would give. With a somewhat 
quizzical look at Neitz, he said: ‘Iam surprised at 
this request to explain what is plain enough. The 7th 
Article speaks of man as a descendant of Adam, and de- 
scribes his state of carnality. It shows what great evil | 
sin has wrought in human nature; it speaks of man 
after the flesh. ‘The other article tells what is the process 
of grace in saving man from all sin through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In the first you have the natural man in 
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his unsaved state, in the second the sfzvztua/ man changed 
and saved by grace, both together showing that ‘where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound.’ You must 
discern between those who walk after the flesh, and those 
who walk after the Spirit.” 

This clear, explicit answer settled the matter, and no 
further question was asked. 

During his long continued career as minister and 
bishop he faithfully stood for the established doctrines of 
the Evangelical Association. Even a few months before 
his decease, when he was almost too sick to be out of 
bed, he believed it his duty to call a young presiding 
elder in the Illinois Conference to account because the 
young official had assailed the Doctrine of Holiness as 
held by the Evangelical Association and unanimously 
re-affirmed by the General Conference of 1867.* Thus 
the sainted bishop proved to be a “fzd/ar in the house 
of God” with respect to doctrine as well as in other 
respects. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Bishop Long was a patriot. He had great respect 
for the government and laws of the United States. 
Among the statesmen of the nation he especially admired 
Abraham Lincoln, whom he regarded as specially de- 
signed by Divine Providence for the office to which he 
was elected and the great work he accomplished. During 
the Civil War his patriotism was very openly manifested. 


* History of the Evangelical Association, Vol. II., pp. 165-168 
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At a camp-meeting held in Summit County, Ohio, several 
officers of the government appeared on the camp-ground 
for the purpose of enlisting volunteers for the army. They 
desired to address the audience in behalf of their object 
from the preacher’s stand. The presiding elder hesitated 
to give permission and asked Bishop Long’s advice. 
The bishop at once answered: “They are officers of the 
government, and the Word of God makes it our duty to 
respect and obey them; and besides, as good citizens we 
must stand by the government in its great need.’ The 
religious exercises were then suspended until the recruit- 
ing business was over. ‘The same took place in 1862 at 
a camp-meeting in Indiana under the presiding elder, M. 
W. Steffey, when Bishop Long was present, in accord- 
ance with his advice. 

When the Southern guerilla chief, General Morgan, 
broke into the State of Ohio and made his famous raid 
through some of the middle and southern counties, he 
finally approached Columbiana County, in which the 
bishop resided. Bishop Long mounted his horse and 
rode through the country stirring up the neighbors, 
formed a company, and with them went to meet the 
enemy or at least to block his way. 

During that same year he was filling appointments 
in the State of Iowa, when at a certain place he met an 
old lady who was in sentiment a strong secessionist, and 
withal very free and bold in her expressions. This lady 
wore a black cap full of fringes and manifold folds, which 
gave her a grotesque appearance. At one time, in the 
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presence of a number of persons, she began to praise the 
courage and heroism of the Southern soldiers, which 
touched the patriotism of Bishop Long to the quick. 
But when she went on to ridicule the Union soldiers, 
declaring they were cowards and would run away as 
soon as the Confederates would come in sight, the bishop 
could keep silent nolonger. With all that keen sarcasm 
of which he was capable in his looks, voice and gesture, 
he turned upon the old lady thus: “Yes; especially if 
you were among those rebels and our soldiers would 
see your frills and flounces, they would all run away as 
fast as they could!’’ The old lady looked utterly non- 
plussed, but the people present could not prevent an 
outburst of genuine patriotic merriment at this turn of 
the conversation. 

Bishop Long’s patriotism was not of the superficial 
kind which consists mostly of excitement and prospects 
of being rewarded. He was a patriot from the biblical 
principle, that we should respect and support the govern- 
ment. He steadfastly believed that God, in His provi- 
dence, had established the United States as a place of 
refuge for the oppressed, and a land of freedom in which 
the Gospel could be preached to all men and the Church 
could fulfill her great commission without molestation. 
And last, but not least, like the great Wesley, he looked 
upon slavery as being “‘the sum of all villainies,” and 
confidently believed that Providence would overrule this 
war for the extermination of this horrible crime. Hence 
the bishop was an intense patriot; and he greatly re- 
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joiced when he read President Lincoln's Emancipation 
Proclamation, and when the glorious outcome of the war 
clearly revealed the fact that the guiding hand of God 
had been with the nation during the terrible storm. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Extracts of Sermons and Addresses. 


Rev. Nicholas Gehr, of the German Reformed Church, 
who was in his time quite intimate with Bishop Long, 
has furnished the author with a few specimens from the 
sermons of the bishop, which he wrote down almost ver- 
bally as Long preached them, of which we insert the 
following extracts: 

A sermon of extraordinary clearness and power, 
which he preached during the session of the General 
Conference, in 1843, on the words of the apostle, (1 Tim. 
2. 5, 6), he closed in the following language: 

“God has at all times found men who have preached 
the Gospel and proclaimed Christ as the only Saviour. 
Us, too, dear brethren, in this office (turning to more than 
forty preachers present) the Lord has called to this highly 
important ministry of reconciliation. Some of us are 
already nearing the end of our day’s labor and may soon 
be permitted to enter into the joy of the Lord. Their 
noble voices will soon be silenced here below. Will then 
the preaching of the Gospel be silenced, too? Are we 
the people with whom wisdom will die and be laid into 


the grave? Oh, no! Already we see a corps of young 
221 
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heroes of the faith succeeding us. Through them God 
will call upon men and offer salvation to sinners when 
our weary bodies and tongues lie silent in the grave and 
we worship our Saviour in the upper sanctuary, where 
we shall see Him as He is.” 


THE FINISHED ATONEMENT. 


A verbal extract from a sermon delivered upon 
Easter Sunday in the year 1843, in Greensburg, Summit 
County, Ohio, on John 19. 30: “It is finished.” 

“That is to say: The great sin-offering has been 
presented; the work of redemption is completed. By 
sin the whole human race has fallen into captivity of sin 
and the devil and under the sentence of death. But not 
only did sin make men the slaves of hell; they have also 
been so weakened that none remains able to save him- 
self, much less to renew his nature. Therefore Christ, 
the Son of God, had to come into this world and be 
clothed with flesh and blood, suffer and die and rise from 
the dead; and by this sole offering purchased for man an 
eternal redemption. As our Redeemer, He was promised 
to the patriarchs, and by the sacrificial types of the Old 
Covenant, which were the shadows of good things to 
come, prefigured. However, the offerings of the Old 
Covenant, although divinely appointed, were insufficient 
to accomplish our salvation or to make any man perfect. 
Christ alone has made that offering for us which is per- 
fectly valid and sufficient; He is the Lamb of God, to 
whom John, the forerunner, pointed, which taketh away 
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the sins of the world, as did the ram upon whose head 
the highpriests confessed and laid the sins of the people, 
and who was then led away with this load upon him into 
the wilderness or an uninhabited place. Hence when 
Christ came into this world He said: Sacrifices and offer- 
ings thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared 
me. In burnt-offerings and sacrifices thou hadst no 
pleasure. Then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume of 
the book it is written of me) to do thy will, O God. By 
which will, says the apostle, we are sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. This 
offering, then, is finished. 

“Jesus Christ is God and man—the God-man— 
Immanuel, God with us. ‘The Deity could not die, but 
in union with human nature, which suffered death for 
us, the Godhead imparted to this offering a very high, 
yea, infinite, value before God. The union of the divine 
and human nature in Christ is truly a great mystery, a 
mystery great, without controversy, yet it is a fact, and 
worthy of our faith. We see in the person of Christ 
every mark of His human nature. He ate, He drank, 
He slept, He waked, He manifested joy and sorrow; in 
short, He became as a man and was found in fashion as 
another man. His divine nature is just as fully shown. 
He manifested His divine creative power in the miracu- 
lous feeding of many thousands, in the healing of many 
sick, blind, deaf, etc., and the raising of the dead. Only 
He who had all power in heaven and earth could do such 
works. He also at times manifested ommniscience. Once 
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concerning the payment of taxes He told Peter to go to 
the sea and cast in the hook, and in the mouth of the 
first fish that he would catch he would find a piece of 
money. Peter found it as the Lord had told him. But 
how could a mere man have known that a fish in the sea 
holds a piece of money in its mouth, and that this fish 
would be the first one that Peter would get? No wonder 
that Peter afterward said to Christ: Lord, thou knowest 
all things. He knew also what was in the heart of man. 
A further divine attribute is omnipresence. ’That Christ 
is also omnipresent we see from His conversation with 
Nathanael. Behold, says Christ, an Israelite in whom is 
no guile. Nathanael inquired wondering: Whence do 
you know me? Jesus answered him: Before that Philip 
called thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee. 
Jesus made use of these attributes only when it was 
necessary to establish the truth and to glorify God. In 
His incarnation He voluntarily emptied Himself of the 
use of His divine glory, but He sometimes caused flashes 
thereof to shine through the veil of His flesh.” 

Further on in this sermon he showed how Christ, 
through His active and passive obedience rendered to 
the Father from the manger to the cross, fulfilled the 
law, removed its curse, and merited for us the grace of 
God; that He finished all this and made it possible that 
we, too, might accomplish 1) our return to God; 2) the 
appropriation of this salvation by faith ; 3) a faithful per- 
severance unto the end, so that in’ the hour of death we 
also may exclaim: /¢ zs finished. 
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CHRIST OUR ONLY SAVIOUR. 


The following almost verbatim extract from a ser- 
mon on 1 Corinthians 1. 30, will afford a still deeper 
insight into his manner of preaching. His theme was: 
“Christ, Our Only Saviour,” whom he then presented in 
His threefold office. After the usual introduction he 
continued as follows: 


“Christ is made unto us wisdom. Man has by the 
fall not only become impure and worthy of punishment, 
but has also wandered far away from God. He has for- 
saken the blessed fellowship with God and has lost the 
true knowledge of himself and of his God, and plunged 
himself into deep darkness and spiritual ignorance. But 
true knowledge of ourselves and of God is and remains 
for us the highest wisdom, and if we shall be helped we 
must have a good teacher who can teach us in all things 
that are divine; our darkened heart must be enlightened. 
This belongs to the office of Christ, our Lord; He is ap- 
pointed and made of God unto us wisdom. He is the 
true light that lighteth every man that cometh into this 
world.” Here Long described the means by which 
Christ as the true prophet influences and enlightens man, 
and emphasized the preaching of the Gospel as the 
chiefest. After he had described the power of the Word 
and the Spirit of Christ very impressively, he continued: 

“All things are placed at the disposal of this heay- 
enly Prophet, in order to arouse the conscience of man, 
soften his heart and enlighten his understanding. And 
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not only the written and preached Word of God, but also 
the book of nature and the various vicissitudes of life 
must serve toward the deliverance of immortal souls from 
darkness and ruin.” 

As he had learned the Christian religion to be a 
matter of the heart, and had learned to know its value 
by his own experience, he directed his hearers at this 
juncture toward the excellency thereof: 

“Among all religions the Christian religion is the 
only one that teaches reliably the character and holy will 
of God, the true cause of man’s misery, and how man 
may be saved therefrom. It shows us the universal 
remedy that healeth all our diseases. Pagan philosophers 
and moralists also took notice that disorder and ruin 
have entered intu the world, and the present condition 
is not the original one, and as it should be. They saw 
the perverseness of the human will, the darkness of the 
understanding and the disorder in his desires. It was 
clear to their minds that man, as the noblest being on 
earth, was no more in his former and normal condition, 
nor that for which he is destined. They also sought for 
means and made many attempts to repair the damage and 
furnish the needed help. But all their efforts to stay the 
tide of sin proved futile. Depravity increased and hu- 
mau weakness became the more clearly revealed. Now 
Christ is made to be our true wisdom; He has come and 
will make us wise unto salvation. 

“But He is also made our righteousness. ‘The in- 
ward and outward condition of man is very miserable. 
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There is*none righteous; no, not one. They have all 
gone astray and come short of the glory of God. And it 
is written that the unrighteous shall not enter the king- 
dom of God. Man, therefore, needs more than enlighten- 
ment and true knowledge of his sins. Doubly miserable 
would that man be who has come to a knowledge of his 
sins and feels the guilt and burden of his evil-doings, 
knowing that he has merited everlasting punishment, if 
he knew not how to be delivered therefrom. But here 
comes the glad tidings of salvation to the penitent sinner 
and he hears that he has a Saviour—Jesus Christ—who 
is righteous, and who justifies the ungodly. He ds 
made unto us righteousness. He is the propitiation for 
our sins, but not for ours only, but for the sins of the 
whole world. As Highpriest He has made atonement 
and reconciliation in giving and presenting Himself as a 
perfect sin-offering to God in our behalf.” 

Here he further explained the official actions of the 
highpriest and directed his hearers to the infinite value 
of the offering of Christ, and encouraged them to ap- 
proach the throne of grace in faith and courage in order 
to obtain mercy, pardon of sin and the righteousness of 
God—all of free grace. 

“And sanctification. Righteousness has reference to 
our deeds and actions, and our relation to God; but 
sanctification has reference to our whole nature. When 
my faith apprehends Jesus, then I have the righteousness 
of Christ and pardon of all my sins. The justified man 
stands guiltless before God; he is no longer an enemy, 
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but now a friend and child of God. But much as it is 
needed to obtain forgiveness of sins and peace with God, 
just as much it is needed to have a change of heart and 
the sanctification of our whole being. Vain will be all 
attempts to hate and forsake sin if the fountain thereof 
in the heart is not stopped and its power broken. As 
Highpriest, Christ has merited both pardon of sin and 
purification of the heart. Both were already typified by 
the offerings of the Old Covenant, the atonement through 
the sacrifices that were offered up to God, the purifica- 
tion by the sprinkling of the people with blood and 
water. 

“This we also see represented by the water and 
blood that flowed from Christ’s opened side when He 
hung upon the cross. This is he, says John, that came 
by water and blood, even Jesus Christ. Nothing is able to 
prevent the stream of depravity but the true sanctifica- 
tion of our nature, the perfect eradication of the evil from 
the heart. But there is ox/y One who can do this, Jesus 
Christ, who sanctified Himself for us and was made unto 
us sanctification. is blood cleanseth from all sin. Men 
often seek to reach this end by various other means, 
which are not only permitted to us, but are also neces- 
sary to resist that which is evil and lead others away 
from it and deter them from sin, but what do they 
accomplish? The highest degree of education, all means 
and methods of training, civil laws, the strictest courts, 
and also prisons and penitentiaries have often proved 
their inefficiency. Sin will again break out with power, 
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and the stream which was for a time kept back breaks 
through all restraints used by men to keep it in check. 
The evil needs a radical cure. The cxzner fountain must 
be dried up. And this can be done only by Him whom 
God gave the office and the power to save, who is called 
the strong man, who has achieved the victory over the 
world, the devil, sin and death. Through the bleeding 
wounds of Christ there is for thee, O man! a fountain 
opened for sin and uncleanness. O then give to Him your 
heart, yea, your entire being. Give Him your heart, for 
who can make it happy and save it but He alone? Who 
can purify and beautify it except He? There is salva- 
tion in no other name; and there is no other name given 
to men whereby they must be saved. He is made unto 
us of God wisdom, righteousness, sanctification—but 
finally also 

Redemption. In speaking of this point which he 
also applied to the kingly office of Christ, his heart over- 
flowed with joy and believing confidence. He then spoke 
of the power and the dignity of this office, showing how 
Christ as our King has conquered His enemies, and 
redeemed His people from the dominion of sin and saves 
them continually and delivers them from temptation 
and tribulation, protecting and keeping them until 
He finally also saves them from death and introduces 
them into His everlasting kingdom —the kingdom of 


glory! Here he exclaimed: “Oh, what a glorious re- 


demption!” 
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SPIRITUAL BLESSINGS. 


Rev. Solomon G. Miller, one of the early preachers in 
the Evangelical Association, wrote down a sermon which 
Bishop Long preached January 29, 1855, in the town of 
Berlin, Somerset County, Pennsylvania. Mr. Miller took 
notes of it while Long was preaching, hence he could 
properly say: ‘I think I can say with certainty that I 
have the substance of his discourse in the following 
sketch and considerable of it verbatim. Of course, I 
have greatly abridged it, otherwise it would have occu- 
pied too much space.” 

TEXT :—Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual bless 
ings in heavenly places in Christ. Ephesians 1. 33 

In the first place we shall make some observations 
on the various expressions contained in our text; and 
secondly we shall more distinctly notice the blessings 
referred to. 

I. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Here the apostle ascribes doxologies and praise 
to God in the name of the universal Church, for bless- 
ings which he afterwards enumerates in the subsequent 
verses. This teaches us 

1. That all good emanates from God. He is the 
author and fountain of all blessings, both temporal and 
spiritual. What would our temporal condition be if it 
were not for a kind and benevolent God? Not a blade 
of grass could grow, and not a creature draw the breath 
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of life if He would for a single moment withdraw His 
beneficent hand. Our earth of herself is cold and dark. 
And were it not for the laws of a kind and beneficent 
God, who commands the sun to shed forth its quickening 
beams to give light and heat, activity and joy, so that the 
smiles of beauty are reflected in ten thousand forms, 
naught but sadness and gloom would overspread her ice- 
bound surface. But how beautifully does she obey 
the kind laws of God, turning her face toward this 
beautiful giver of light and heat, and receives there- 
from an expression of vitality, activity and joy. In 
short, all the laws of God in nature are subservient to 
promote our welfare in this life. And if we study them 
carefully and strictly obey them, we shall thereby be 
abundantly blessed. All good and perfect gifts come 
from above, from the Father of light. And oh! who 
would not exclaim with the apostle in our text: ‘‘ Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And 
with the Psalmist: “Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all 
that is within me, bless his holy name. Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” It 
teaches us 

2. ‘That He is also the ‘Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” That is, He brought Him forth—prepared and 
sent Him into this world, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. “//ath 
blessed us.” We are the happy recipients of God’s bless- 
ings—the beings whom He delights to bless. Hence we 
are taught 
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3. That we are placed under the strongest obliga- 
tions to God, and should ever feel our dependency upon 
Him, the all-sufficient and independent God. And with 
humble acknowledgment of His goodness and hearts full 
of gratitude, we should ever look to Him in time of need. 

“All manner of spiritual blessings.” All manner of 
blessings calculated to constitute us holy and happy, and 
bring us unto eternal life. ‘Spiritual blessings in heav- 
enly places.” Those blessings are spiritual, supeinatural, 
divine and heavenly in their nature. And such blessings 
alone can enrich and benefit the soul—the immortal man. 
“In Christ.” For in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily. And of His fullness have all we re- 
ceived, and grace for grace. It is through Him and for 
His sake alone that God has blessed us—not for anything 
that we could have merited. We have nothing in or 
about us which could entitle us to honor or reward from 
God; even our best works which we may have performed, 
out of Christ, can not claim any regard or compensation. 
Christ alone is the inexhaustible fountain of all temporal 
aud spiritual blessings. He is the only Mediator between 
God and man, hence we should honor the Son even as 
we honor the Father. 

II. We will notice more distinctly the blessings re- 
ferred to in the text. ‘These in substance comprise all 
the graces which constitute that great plan of salvation, 
wherewith God has blessed us “in Christ.” 

1. “According as he has chosen,” etc. From this 
it would appear that when God Almighty purposed to 
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create this world and people it with intelligent beings, 
He likewise appointed the character we should sustain. 
“That we should be holy and without blame before Him 
in love.” ‘That God intended man should be a happy 
being is beyond contradiction. God made man for hap- 
piness. And this happiness consists in his union and 
sweet communion with God. And as He is a holy being, 
it follows: 

a) ‘That holiness of heart and conduct is essential 
to man’s happiness, here and hereafter. Without holi- 
mess no man shall see God. Hence Christ Himself in 
His Sermon on the Mount declares most emphatically 
that the ‘‘ pure in heart” should be blessed, for they, and 
they alone, shall see God. Yes, my friends, holiness is 
the sole cause of true and everlasting happiness—where 
there is no holiness there can be no happiness. It is, 
therefore, absolutely and indispensably necessary that 
our hearts become temples of the Holy Ghost; that we 
become crucified to the world and the world to us; that 
we live, yet not we, but Christ in us, the hope of eternal 
glory; that we behold, as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lord, and be changed into the same image, from glory 
to glory, simply and constantly depending and looking 
unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith, and 
receiving continual supplies of sanctifying grace, and be 
thus fitted to every good word and work. O glorious 
and blessed state of him who has given God his heart! 
Glorious state of happiness upon earth, triumph of the 
grace of his God over sin and Satan; state of holiness 
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and happiness far beyond description, which comprises an 
ineffable union and communion between the ever-blessed 
Trinity and the soul of man. And so it is likewise 

6) Necessary that we should be “without blame.” 
That is, guiltless, blameless, being innocent—not tainted 
with sin—free from the guilt of any crime or evil action. 
No man can ever be truly happy so long as any blame 
can be attached to him or guilt rests upon his conscience. 
For “there is no peace to the wicked, saith my God.” 

“In love.” Tove is the charming element in which 
man was destined to live and move. His whole life, 
thoughts, words and actions should be regulated by the 
law of love. The first and great commandment is: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” And as 
man was created as a social being—- for society, a second 
was added, which is like unto the first. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” This is the law under 
which man was created, and which was primarily given 
him, as the rule of his conduct, towards God and his 
fellow-beings; which was afterwards expounded and 
enforced by the law and the prophets, and which com- 
prises, in substance, the whole duty of man, which he 
owes to God, to himself and to his neighbor. We owe 
love—supreme love—to God and to our neighbor the 
same as to ourselves. And this love abideth forever. 
“Charity never faileth.” God is love; and he who 
“dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 
And this is what constituted man truly and permanently 
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happy—in time and and to all eternity. Without this 
love our whole earth would be a howling wilderness; 
without it, what would men be?—drutes and demons. 
Without it, what would angels be ?—/iends / 

This is the frst and greatest commandment. ‘The 
apostle has long since decided this point. Now abideth 
faith, hope, love; but the greatest of these is Jove. A 
certain noted commentator says: “Love must be con- 
tinued through the whole duration of time, and will not 
be discontinued throughout eternity. Jen live on it, 
angels live by tt. To make earth habitable and heaven 
glorious the love that God commands must endure for- 
ever.” Without it the race of man would not be con- 
tinued on the earth; and without it the happiness of 
heaven would have an end. Wecan hardly find words 
to define the term “love.” And let me tell you, my 
hearers, it’s a difficult matter to do it. Philosophers 
and critics have spent their strength and time on it. 
Dr. South, whose definition has been much admired by 
many, says: ‘‘Love is such an affection as cannot so 
properly be said to be zz the soul as the soul to be zm it. 
It is the great instrument of nature, the bond and cement 
of society, the spirit and spring of the universe. It is the 
whole man wrapt up in one desire.” This, my hearers, 
was man’s happy condition in his creation. God was in 
all his thoughts and the sole object of his delight. All 
his desires centered in Him. And the main-spring of all 
his actions was Jove. And so long as they thus kept their 
faces turned towards the Lord, the only Fountain of life, 
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love and joy, and acknowledged that all their love and 
wisdom were derived from Him alone, life, love and hap- 
piness circulated through every avenue of their souls. 
Harmony and peace of heaven reigned within. Fragrant 
thoughts and pure affections sprang up, and grew and 
blossomed spontaneously. ‘Their hearts were all cheer-. 
ful and their consciences clean. They knew God as their 
Creator. They saw themselves surrounded with the 
bounties of Him who provided all they needed. They 
saw Him in every way great, glorious and good. They 
felt their relation to Him; they loved Him with all 
their powers. Their love was pure and holy. And it was 
not and could not be divided. ‘There was no other object 
of love, no other claimant to the homage and affections 
of their hearts. Their happy condition is beautifully 
described by the poet in Fletcher’s “Purple Island”: 


New light new love, new love new life hath bred, 
A life that lives by love, and loves by light, 
A love to Him, to whom all loves are wed, 
A light to which the sun is dark as night; 
Eye’s light, heart’s love, soul’s only life He is, 
Life, soul, love, heart, light, eye and all are His, 
He eye, light, heart, love, soul, He all my joy and bliss! 


And that man, by transgression, fell from his prim- 
itive and highly exalted state of innocence, simplicity, 
truth and love, did not cause any change in the divine 
purpose. Vo. His counsel stands and He will do all 
His pleasure. And hence it is, that according to the 
good pleasure of His will “He has chosen us in Him,” 
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and through Him opened a new and living way, which 
He has consecrated for us, that is, the way of atonement 
and reconciliation, so that we now have boldness to enter 
into the Holiest by the blood of Jesus. ‘This, my hearers, 
is the first of those ‘all manner of spiritual blessings” 
referred to in our text. And it is by no means an insig- 
nificant one. It is one fraught with love and good-will 
to man, comprising the whole plan of man’s redemption, 
and which none but the infinite mind can grasp and 
comprehend whence it originated, before the foundation 
of the world. 

2. “Having predestinated us unto the adoption 
of children, by Jesus Christ to Himself.” It was the pri- 
meval destiny of man to be a child of God. Oh, what an 
inestimable blessing! And this he was by immediate cre- 
ation. Notwithstanding, however, that this exalted priv- 
ilege was forfeited by man’s disobedience to the mandate 
of High Heaven, which was given to our first parents in 
the Garden of Eden—the Paradise of God—where noth- 
ing but harmony and peace of heaven reigned, yet we 
shall be the children of God by regeneration and adoption. 
As it is written: ‘Come out from among them and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing: 
and I will receive you, and will be a Father unto you, 
and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty.” This is likewise an inestimable blessing, at 
which the Apostle John seems to be amazed when he, in 
profound astonishment, exclaims: ‘‘ Behold what manner 
of love the Father has bestowed upon us, that we should 
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be called the sons of God.” ‘That we should be called 
and are the sons of God,” as the Syriac Version gives it. 
But in order that this could consistently be done, it was 
necessary that we should be redeemed from sin and 
wrath. Hence 

3. “In whom we have redemption through his 
blood.” The blood of Jesus Christ is the redemption 
price which was given for us; and hence it is called the 
precious blood. And it fully meets the claims of Divine 
justice, and reconciles the Father to us, “Who has set 
him forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood.” 
In Christ, then, the guilty, repenting sinner may meet 
his offended God, become reconciled and be forgiven. 
And all this is not on account of any worth or merit on 
our part, but ‘“‘according to the riches of his grace.” And 
hence, thank God, zot a sinner this side of hell need 
despair of being forgiven, if he will but sincerely repent, 
make humble confession to God and believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

As this part of my subject is one of vital moment to 
us all, we beg leave to be more explicit on this topic. 
We are all candidates for eternity. Here we have no 
continuing city. In ashort time hence, either heaven or 
hell will be our endless abode. Serious thought! It be- 
hooves us then, my kind and intelligent hearers, to pause 
and consider well what ground we are occupying in 
this short probationary time. Are we on the side of the 
Lord or on the side of Satan? No neutral ground can 
here be occupied. I awfully fear that multitudes think 
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all is well with them, because they are strict observers 
of the Sabbath-day and contribute liberally to the Chris- 
tian and philanthropic institutions of the day; they 
strictly and regularly attend upon the means of grace, 
hear the Word of God preached, receive the holy sacra- 
ment; being initiated by baptism into the Church, and 
being strictly just in all their dealings, they think they 
have nothing more to do and nothing to fear. They 
look with admiration and profound reverence to our 
ancient reformers, to Luther: they are called after his 
name; to Calvin, to Wesley, and others. These they 
claim for their fathers. Their catechisms, confessions 
of faith and liturgies they extol and eulogize, as it were, 
to the very heavens. They look upon them as their own. 
And hence many, I fear, are ready to exclaim: “I am 
rich and increased with goods, and have need of nothing, 
while they are wretched, miserable, poor, blind and 
naked.’ Let me tell you that no human performance of 
any kind can satisfy the demands of Divine justice for 
any sins already committed. And nothing in heaven 
and on earth can purge a guilty conscience and purify a 
polluted soul short of the blood of Jesus Christ. He 
alone and He crucified is the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world. We want the atoning blood of 
Jesus Christ, that purifies from unrighteousness and paci- 
fies guilty conscience. Without it we are lost—lost for- 
ever! A strictly religious conduct is worthy of admira- 
tion; would that all Christian professors were men and 
women of honesty, benevolence and strict integrity. But 
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what will all our good works avail us without the pre- 
cious blood of Christ? Without it—alas for us! The 
passion and death of the Son of God is the only way toa 
glorious eternity. Let me then cordially invite you to 
come unto Christ xow. Now God waits to be gracious 
to you, to give you repentance unto life, to blot out your 
sins, and give you an assurance of His Divine love. 
And in that hour you shall praise Him: for though He 
was angry with you, His anger is turned away, for lo! 
He comforteth you. Do not procrastinate; procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time. You are at this moment in dan- 
ger of hell-fire. Mow—not to-morrow or next day—is the 
accepted time; and xow the day of your salvation. O 
thou Father of mercies, light, power and love, enlighten, 
quicken and invigorate these people and let them never 


rest 
“ Till transformed by faith Divine. 
They gain that perfect love unknown; 
Bright in all Thine image shine, 
By putting on Thy Son.” 


4. “Having made known unto us the mystery of 
his will,” by the Gospel, thereby unfolding unto us the 
whole plan of man’s redemption by Christ, and the 
conditions of our acceptance by God through Him. 
Oh, what a blessing! These are things which the angels 
desire to look into. How, then, should men feel? ‘This 
removes the veil at once, and reveals unto us the mys- 
tery of the kingdom of heaven, which the apostle calls 
“the unsearchable riches of Christ,” the grand object of 
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which is, that in the dispensation of the fullness of the 
times He might gather together in One all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth. 
A part of God’s intelligent creation, whose chief end it is 
to glorify and enjoy Him forever, has revolted and are in 
a forlorn condition, as sheep going astray. Now, the 
grand object in preaching the Gospel to every creature 
under heaven is, to bring back again the wanderers, and 
to unite them into one fold on earth, of which Christ is 
the great Shepherd, and finally to unite them in one 
great and general assembly with the angelic host in 
heaven, to constitute the family of God, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named. 

5. “Inwhom also we have obtained an inheritance.” 
This was forfeited by the fall, but has been restored unto 
us again through Christ. Hence we are said to be be- 
gotten again to a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. And, being sons, we are heirs of 
God through Christ to that inheritance which is incur- 
ruptible and undefiled and that fadeth not away, reserved 
in heaven. 

6. “In whom also, after that ye believed, ye were 
sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise.” It is by faith 
we claim the promises of God, and participate in all those 
blessings wherewith God has blessed us in Christ, includ- 
. ing the gift of the Holy Ghost, whom God has promised 
to give His children as the ‘‘seal” of their sonship, and 
is called the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry: ‘Abba, 
Father,” bearing witness with our spirit that we are the 
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children of God. Hence the Christian has full assur- 
ance of faith in Christ and of his acceptance with God 
through Him, and can rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God. 

And lastly, this Spirit is also the “earnest of our in- 
heritance.”” That is, the first fruit of which is in future 
awaiting us, giving the hope of more, a pledge and secur- 
ity for the whole of God’s promises to His children; for 
by His influence we have a foretaste of heaven. We, 
through His taking the things that are Christ’s and 
showing them to us, anticipate the joys of the celestial 
world until the redemption of the purchased possession 
—that is, until we are redeemed from all the temptations, 
afflictions and sufferings of this wicked world, and our 
ransomed spirit is disengaged from this tenement of clay, 
to waft its way through the skies to take possession of 
that incorruptible crown which He purchased with His 
own blood, to sing the song of Moses and the Lamb 
forever. 

Thus we have briefly noticed those blessings where- 
with God has blessed us “in Christ,” who is the only 
ground upon which the whole structure of Christianity 
is founded; and the only way by which we can come to 
God, who was delivered for our offences and rose again 
for our justification, and now ever lives in heaven above, 
to make intercession for us and to dispense the blessings 
He purchased with His own blood. He is-our Alpha 
and Omega—the beginning and the ending—all and in 
all. Amen. 
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ORDINATION SERMON. 

Bishop Long preached several extraordinary ordina- 
tion sermons at the sessions of the Pittsburg Conference, 
of which an abstract was inserted in the Conference 
Journal (pamphlet). Of course, these abstracts can not 
do justice to the preacher and his sermons, but they 
nevertheless give an indication of the line of thought he 
pursued. ‘The personal influence of the naturally grand 
speaker, and the mighty power of the Holy Spirit which 
accompanied the sermon, can not be reproduced on 
paper — that was written into the hearts of the hearers. 

Synopsis of a sermon preached by Bishop Joseph 
Long, on Sunday, April 5, 1863, in the Salem Church of 
the Evangelical Association, Stark County, Ohio, at the 
12th annual session of the Pittsburg Conference. 

Text :—1 Timothy 4.16. Take heed unto thyself 
and unto the doctrine, for in so doing thou shalt both 
save thyself and them that hear thee. 

The text directs our attention to the solemn object 
of our present assembly. Consider 

I. Zhe Admonition. ‘Take heed unto thyself.” 


1. The first great duty of a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ is ‘‘to take heed” to be in a state of grace. Piety 
must begin at home, especially in the minister. He must 
be what he professes tobe. If he is out of the way he can 
never lead others into the way. It is a hard matter to 
drive men to heaven. It is much easier to lead than to 
drive. Men may have holy orders conferred, be prayed 
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over, and God’s blessings invoked upon them; but God 
will never commit the ministry to unconverted men. 
Hence also our Church Discipline requires that a minis- 
ter must be in a state of peace and favor with God. 
Without this it is a vain and foolish attempt to enter the 
ranks of the ministry. God forbid that your speaker 
should lay hands upon any such. I remember cases 
where I had my doubts, and in course of time facts 
proved that something was wrong. I pray God to de- 
liver me from such temptations. Reflect upon the fearful 
account you will be required to give, if from any im- 
proper views or motives you should enter the ministry. 

2. ‘Take heed” in regard to your calling to the 
ministry. The calling to the ministry is more than a 
common calling. Itis a peculiar calling. All Christians 
are well disposed in regard to the salvation of their fellow- 
men, and feel to labor, too, for their conversion; but the 
calling to the ministry is different from this. It is the 
prerogative of God to call men to the ministry. All the 
world united can not qualify a single preacher. When 
the number of the apostles was broken by the loss of one, 
a meeting was called and measures adopted to fill up the 
number. ‘The number was filled, but this is about the 
last account we have of this apostle. There are doubts 
of his success. God Almighty called and qualified an 
apostle, who rapidly proceeded to give a brilliant and 
successful account of himself, as the great apostle to 
carry the Gospel to the Gentile world. Experience 
teaches, as well as the Word of God, that the calling to 
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the ministry is often against our natural inclination. This 
is the experience of your speaker. Sooner been anything 
else, but the impression seemed unavoidable: ‘Go, 
preach my Gospel.” 

3. “Take heed” to be faithful to this highly respon- 
sible calling. Judgment, sooner or later, will find such 
out, as try to evade. or flee from the calling of Heaven. 
Behold Jonah! 

4. “Take heed” to your conduct. A minister is 
to be a leader of men, an educator, a teacher of men, a 
‘fisher of men.’’ Who is sufficient for these things? 
Watching and praying is the principal employ of the 
true minister. 

5. ‘Take heed” to have pure and sound doctrine. 
Pure principles are the result of pure doctrine. Ministers 
exert a greater influence upon the public morals than is 
apparent. The great and fundamental doctrine that lies 
at the basis is to present Christ as the only hope of a per- 
ishing world. Here is matter from which to preach all 
our sermons, if we should live to be as old as Methusalah. 
The world needs a Saviour—will perish without Him. 
But do not present Christ merely as some high and ex- 
cellent personage, but leave Him right where the Script- 
ures put Him—as ‘‘God manifested in the flesh.” 

The bishop here with great emotion deplored the 
tendency of some, and danger of others, to preach nice 
sermons, to the exclusion of Christ from their sermons. 

At God’s command smite the Red Sea, all will come 
right ; God will be glorified, sinners powerfully converted 
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and the kingdom of Christ promoted. Not a sinner this 
side of hell need despair while we have a preached Gos- 
pel, a living ministry, and a Saviour on high. 

II. Results of so doing. “Save thyself and them 
that hear thee.” The saving efficiency of the Gospel 
ministry has long since been established, etc., etc. 

The Pittsburg Conference at this time had a strong 
reserve of promising young men. ‘The venerable bishop 
in a special manner addressed himself to them, many of 
whom profited by his excellent advice. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


The following year, 1864, at the session of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference, held at Erie, Pennsylvania, March 
16-21, the venerable Bishop Joseph Long, on Sunday, 
March 20, preached another powerful ordination sermon, 
of which the following brief outline is contained in the 
journal of said session: 

TExT :—Let a man so account of us, as of the minis- 
ters of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God. 
Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man be found 
faithful—1 Cor. 4. 1, 2. 

The apostle here refers to his own and his co-labor- 
er’s work in the ministry. 

It is the object of the present discourse to point out, 
principally, the relation and duties of the ministers of 
Christ as stewards of the mysteries of God, as it is in-- 
tended, according to our present purpose, to advance 
some of our young brethren in the functions of the office 
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of the ministry, yet we trust that others will not remain 
without profit. We will consider: 

I. The Nature and Object of the Christian Ministry. 

1. The origin of the Christian ministry is from 
heaven. ‘The author of it is God. The object and de- 
sign of it is the salvation of the world. The Christian 
ministry therefore deserves to be appreciated as such. 
It justly lays claim to the respect of every man. This 
is, however, frequently not the case; yea, we deeply de- 
plore that even in this land the ministry is not held in 
that high appreciation which it deserves. It was so, in 
some cases, with the great Apostle Paul. He was re- 
proached as a babbler, or as a teacher of superstition. 
We do not say that ministers shall be venerated above 
that which is meet. ‘This is also forbidden; as when the 
people wanted to deify Paul and his co-laborers, it was 
with the utmost endeavors that they prevented such im- 
proper proceedings. Ministers are men. But the calling 
is of God; the power is of God. 

2. Ministers of Christ; servants of Christ. There- 
fore not to serve themselves— not to seek pleasure. 
Such objects can never be accomplished in the ministry. 
All who try it will be ingloriously defeated. He that will 
be the servant of Christ must be a bearer of the cross. 
The blessing is embodied—represented in the cross. The 
Jerusalem fire—the power-—is in the cross. 

3. Ministers of the “mysteries of God.” This 
expression is frequently used by the Apostle Paul. It 
implies a development of facts unknown to the world, 
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which the world by nature cannot know ; which God has 
revealed in His Word concerning the salvation of sinners 
and the redemption of the world through Christ. 

Salvation through Christ is the “mystery of God,” 
over which ministers are placed as stewards. This is very 
properly denominated a mystery. With all the precision 
of the wisdom of the world, reason is inadequate to solve 
the heights and depths of that love by which a perishing 
world has been redeemed. 

Il. The Consequent Duties devolvin g& upon the Minis- 
ters as Stewards of the “Mysteries of God.” 

1. To declare this “mystery.” ‘T’o preach salvation 
through Christ; proclaim His advent—His inimitable 
revelation of doctrine and truth; His vicarious death 
upon the cross; His resurrection from the dead and 
ascension to heaven, to become the Advocate of every 
sinner that will trust in His merits and power unto 
salvation. 

2. This “mystery” of salvation must be preached 
in faith, The minister must not hesitate or doubt. It is 
enough that God has said, ‘Go, preach my Word.” Sup- 
pose Moses would have hesitated with his simple rod 
to divide the Red Sea? 

3. He must be faithful in the use of the measure of 
talents bestowed, otherwise his profession will be a con- 
tradiction, and himself a sheer bill of useless expense. 

4. He must be faithful to his trust—to the truth of 
Divine revelation. Dreams and human inventions must 
not be substituted. ‘T’hat every man may account us 
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the ministers of Christ — stewards of the mysteries of 
God. 

(The discourse entire occupied one hour and forty 
minutes in its delivery, was powerful, and made a deep 
impression upon all that heard it, but especially upon the 
candidates for ordination.) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


When the lamented President Abraham Lincoln had © 
been assassinated on April 14, 1865, Bishop Long was in 
the new State of Kansas. Having presided over the first 
session of the Kansas Conference, he inspected the new 
mission work in that State. A day was appointed for 
memorial services throughout the land, and as the bishop 
was in the town of Lawrence at that time, he held the 
memorial service in the Methodist Episcopal church of 
that place. His address made an unusual impression. 
Several preachers were present, and one of them fur- 
nishes the following report: 

“I. Bishop Long spoke of the horrible murder of 
that excellent man and president. ‘Then he explained 
how so many thousands of precious lives of good people 
had to be sacrificed during the war on the national altar, 
in order to atone for the great national sin of slavery, 
and finally it required this still greater sacrifice to fill up 
the requirement in this respect. He also called attention 
to the remarkable fact that the first shot fired upon Fort 
Sumter, which was the actual beginning of the war, was 
on the same day of the month in 186t. 
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“TI. He described Lincoln whom God had selected 
and given to this nation just at the right time. He had 
not stood in the front line of the nation, but God made 
way for him and brought him to the front, and removed 
those who had stood in the way. 

“TIT. He eulogized Lincoln as a statesman of the 
highest order, and referred very impressively to his kind- 
ness and strong sense of right and his pre-eminent good 
sense and clear understanding. He emphasized also the 
fact that the martyred president never needed to take a 
step backward; that he would always first be fully con- 
vinced of the correctness of a given course of action 
before deciding to enter upon it, so that he was 
never compelled to retreat from it. ‘How often,’ said the 
bishop, ‘do we take a wrong course, and afterward we 
see the wrongfulness of it and regret it. Not so Lincoln. 
He never had to retrace his steps. He regarded the 
openings of Providence and the current of the wishes and 
demands of the great bulk of the people and kept in ac- 
cord with them.’ ” * 

SPIRITUAL SINGING, 

Following is an outline of a sermon in his own 
handwriting found among his posthumous papers, which 
is both interesting and instructive: 

‘TEXT :—Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your 


heart to the Lord. Ephesians 5. 19. 
* Rey. J. F. Schreiber, of the Kansas Conference, now de- 
ceased, 
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First, let us direct our attention to the contents and 
subject of our singing; second, the spirit in which our 
singing is to be conducted; third, the time and place 
(when and where) it is suitable for this exercise; fourth, 
let us urgently admonish that this duty be observed. 

The text directs us to the consideration of the pleas- 
ant and inciting exercise of singing in the worship of God. 

The practice of singing is an ancient one. Already 
Moses and the people of Israel assisted by Moses’ sister 
Miriam, sang a song of triumph when the Lord had 
brought them through the Red Sea and delivered them 
from the hosts of Pharaoh. And singing was one of 
the chief exercises in worship under the Old Testament 
dispensation, as we see especially in the Psalms of David. 
Nor was it abolished when the ceremonial law came 
to its end, and the Gospel was introduced. Already the 
appearance of Christ in the flesh was greeted with songs 
of praise. And Jesus Himself has sanctified and accepted 
it at the institution of the Holy Supper, of which we 
read: ‘And when they had suug a hymn, they went 
out into the Mount of Olives.” Mark 14. 26. It will 
also be the exercise of the glorified in heaven to sing the 
song of Moses and the Lamb. And the text contains 
the emphatic command to sing ‘‘psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, making melody in your heart to the 
Lord.” 

Now then, let us first fix our attention upon the 
subject matter or the contents of our singing: “ Psalms, 
hymns and spiritual songs.” ‘‘ Psalms” has reference to 
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the Psalms of David, which consist of sacred poetry, and 
were arranged for use in the worship in the temple. 
‘““Hymns”’ are probably the sudden and unpremeditated 
outflowings of the innermost emotions of the heart. Of 
such we have examples in the utterances of Hannah, 
Deborah, Elizabeth, Mary, Zacharias, and Paul and Silas 
at midnight in the prison at Philippi, etc. “Spiritual 
songs’’; these have reference to premeditated and regu- 
larly compiled poetry which expresses confidence, prayer, 
praises and thanksgiving. Mark you the limiting defini- 
tion: they are to be sfzritwal songs, not carnal ones, 
which produce levity, not vain foamings and worthless 
baubles that contain silly expressions, ete. 

Second. The spirit in which this exercise is to be 
conducted. First of all, it must come from the heart. 
The heart and mouth must be in accord, else the sing- 
ing is vain hypocrisy and highly displeasing to God. 
Second, it must be pervaded by the spirit of love and 
gratitude. Our singing must be the elevation and out- 
flow of a loving and thankful heart—‘“ the sacrifice of 
praise—the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to His name.” 
In the spirit of humility. Self-conceit and self-satisfac- 
tion are an abomination unto the Lord and spoil our 
devotional exercises. In no part of worship are we so 
much exposed to the danger of becoming proud as in 
singing. We can easily become puffed up with respect to 
our science, art, voices, etc. We ought therefore be very 
watchful and careful, for ‘God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble.” 
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Third. ‘The time and place of singing. It is a suit- 
able private, personal exercise. ‘The Scripture says: “Is 
any merry? let him sing psalms” (James 5.13). We see 
this even with worldly men. ‘The farmer behind the plow, 
the mechanic at his work, and the housewife at the cradle 
seek to while away the time with worldly songs. Thus 
the Christian may and ought to sing in his chamber or 
at his work, or when he lies down or rises up—let the 
praise of God be his hymn while on his pilgrimage here 
below. “Seven times a day do I praise thee because of 
thy righteous judgments,’ which means at any or all 
the time during the day. ‘I will bless the Lord at ail 
times; his praise shall be continually in my mouth,” etc., 
says the sweet singer of Israel. 

In public worship, especially on the Lord’s-day, such 
singing by the ‘public congregation” is exceedingly 
proper and edifying. Then let all the congregation sing 
in the spirit and with the understanding, making melody 
in their hearts and with their mouths and voices to the 
glory of God. Let al/ the people sing and not limit this 
blessed exercise to one or a few trained singers exclu- 
sively. ‘“O sing unto the Lord a new song: sing unto 
the Lord al/ the earth/ O sing unto the Lord a new 
song; for he hath done marvellous things,” etc. (Psalia 
96. 1; 98. 1.) How edifying, how elevating, how inspir- 
ing, how heavenly is such singing ! 

Fourth. Ad Christians should take part in this 


blessed exercise. 
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1) Because the Word of God commands them to 
do so. 

2) Because they themselves will be greatly bene- 
fited by participating in it in the spirit the apostle 
speaks of. 

3) Because it will be edifying to other true be- 
lievers, as it will be a wholesome joint exercise of the 
body of Christ. 

4) Because it will have a touching and convincing 
effect upon the unconverted who may hear it. It is one 
of the means of grace and a channel through which 
saving influences may reach others. 

5) Because it is a great help to the minister of the 
Gospel when he is assisted by such singing before and 
after preaching. 

Bishop Long enjoyed good spiritual singing greatly, 
and he had no objection to a good organ and a number 
of good Christian singers /eading the singing, but he 
strongly disapproved of exclusiveness in any form—all 
the congregation was to join in this part of worship. 
Such was the case during the session of the General 
Conference, in 1863, at Buffalo, New York, where the 
congregation had a powerful organ in use and a host of 
singers around it, the whole congregation, with open 
hymn-books in their hands, heartily joining in it. He 
manifested his great delight with such Singing by joyful 
gestures and otherwise. 

When, some months afterward, the bishop and the 
writer of this biography labored together as a committee, 
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by order of that conference, on the improvement of the 
language of the Discipline, etc., he expressed his views 
fully on this subject. He opposed exclusive choirs, 
which monopolize the singing, but had no objection to a 
number of good singers leading the con gregational sing- 
ing. One result of our joint labor on this subject was a 
new additional sentence in the “Thoughts on Singing 
and Praying” in the Discipline, namely: “To confine 
singing in public worship to choirs we deem, therefore, 
improper and injurious,” which afterward passed favor- 
ably through the Annual and General Conferences, and 
became part of our Church law. 


THE GLORIOUS FOUNTAIN. 


Sketch of a sermon preached by Bishop Long at a 
camp-meeting held at Greensburg, Ohio, in the month of 
August, 1845, written by himself. This sketch gives the 
reader his excellent course of thought, but cannot convey 
the personal fire and power of the Holy Spirit pervading 
its actual deliverance. 

TEXT:—In that day there shall be a fountain opened 
to the house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
for sin and for uncleanness. Zechariah 13. 1. 

Zechariah lived and prophesied among his people at 
the time of the Babylonian captivity. But he also re- 
turned with them under the leadership of Zerubbabel 
from Babylon to Jerusalem. 

The prophecies of this prophet with regard to the 
Messiah are more definite and positive than those of the 
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other minor prophets. He prophesied very definitely 
concerning the kingly entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem 
in chapter 9.9. Especially did he describe the spiritual 
privileges of the Church of Christ in the New Testament, 
as we shall see by a closer consideration of our text. 

In order to better understand the partly emblemat- 
ical sense of our text, I will, by the gracious help of God, 
speak 

I. Of the fountain mentioned. 
Il. Of the time when tt may be said that it is open. 
Ill. Of the purpose for which tt has been opened. 

I. Naturally, a fountain is a spring that is living 
and flowing. But that the prophet here speaks symbol- 
ically, having something spiritual in view, is proved by 
the spiritual effects for which this fountain will be opened; 
it will be the powerful and radically effective antidote 
against the “sin and uncleanness” of men. The prophets 
employ many suitable figures when speaking of the king- 
dom of Christ and of the Messiah Himself; and the 
prophet can intend nothing else in the text than the Mes- 
siah and the fountain of grace opened for sinners by Him. 
Christ is, in a special sense, an inexhaustible fountain. 
Yea, an immeasurable fullness for the house of David 
aud the inhabitants of the spzvztual Jerusalem. “And of 
His fullness have all we received, and grace for grace.” 

But this fountain is described here as being the 
possession of the “house of David and the inhabitants of 
Jerusaiem,” and this has its peculiar signification, con- 
taining more than a merely literal sense. For, as the 
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Messiah was specially promised to Abraham and David, 
so was also their race or people as inhabitants of the 
earthly Jerusalem, an emblem of the people or generation 
of Christ and His subjects under the New Covenant. 
Hence this fountain of salvation is opened not only for 
the Jewish people, but for the whole Church of the New 
Testament. 

Concerning the features of this fountain, the prophet 
describes it as ofen,and hence free. For poor and suffer- 
ing people it is even naturally a great privilege when a 
fountain is open and free and is perfectly accessible for 
all to refresh and invigorate themselves. And thus is 
the fountain of grace in Christ free for all who desire to 
drink the Water of Life and be spiritually quickened. 
Hence the invitation: “ Whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely.” Revelation 22. 17. 

This fountain of grace is also open for all sinners ; 
the access to it is neither closed nor hidden. ‘There is 
nothing in the way of a person, not even the worst sins 
which he may have committed against God, if he is will- 
ing to come to this fountain. The door of mercy stands 
wide open. The fountain which is ever full and wide 
open and flowing with exhaustless fullness, and the man- 
ner in which to come and obtain this salvation is clearly 
revealed to man. 

II. “In that day,” etc. These words evidently 
refer to a particular period of time when this fountain 
shall be opened. “In that day” clearly distinguishes a 
special time, and these words are to be read with partic- 
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ular emphasis in the text. Here the prophet evidently 
points us to the Gospel dispensation, in which Christ 
appeared to accomplish the work of redemption, whereby 
this gracious fountain of God was fully opened. It is 
true this fountain was opened immediately after the fall — 
of man in the promise of the Messiah as the bruiser of 
the serpent’s head (Genesis 3. 15). To Abraham the 
promise was reiterated and emphasized, and diligently 
repeated by the prophet (Isaiah 9. 6, 7). Still more 
clearly it was opened by the Mosaic law and ceremonial 
worship, but it was perfectly accomplished only when 
Christ, as the typified reality, appeared on earth and 
made an end of the symbolical shadows and satisfied the 
requirements of the Divine law; when He humbled Him- 
self in order to exalt us, and became poor that we might 
become rich. He has opened it by His laborious teach- 
ing and life and His patient suffering, but chiefly by His 
infinitely meritorious sacrificial death on the ignominious 
cross. In order to open the fountain of grace wide for 
us He gave His all, even the last drop of His heart’s 
blood, when the soldier with his spear opened His side. . 
He poured out His life for sinners in order to reconcile 
them to God! 

This, then, was the zmportant time when the “ house 
of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem” might have 
refreshed themselves freely at the opened fountain; the 
urgent time in which the condition of the world in gen- 
eral required that a deliverer should come, and the suit- 
able time when the whole human race was famished with 
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thirst and the light of the true knowledge of God was 
nearly extinguished even among the Jews. In that time 
came Jesus bringing Divine light and grace from God, 
_ and opened for a panting multitude this free and accessi- 
ble fountain. 

But even now. O rejoice, all ye sinners! even yet the 
fountain of grace is being opened for you by the Gospel. 
In order to show that the blessed Saviour excludes no 
one from it, He gave His murderers an invitation to it 
by the Gospel (Luke 24. 46, 47). 1. Because it is opened 
pre-eminently for the “house of David and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem.” 2. He revealed His high-priestly, merci- 
ful and sympathetic heart toward them in order 3. to 
give to other great sinners hope and encouragement to 
come to Him for salvation. And if Christ was willing 
to pardon and save the murderous inhabitauts of Jerusa- 
lem and invited such reckless sinners to come to the 
fountain of salvation, then no sinner on ¢his side of hell 
need despair. 

This fountain was opened also for the heathen (Acts 
11. 18; 26. 17, 18), and hence it is open for us and all 
nations. And each fresh evangelical sermon is but a 
fresh invitation to come to it and be saved. Vea, 
even for us who to-day hear the Gospel, this fountain is 
- open wide. The Gospel is the glad tidings which contin- 
ually sounds forth the invitation: “The fountain is ever 
flowing and every one may drink.” It still admonishes: 
“Be ye reconciled unto God.” ‘‘ Take the water of life 
freely.” Do you hear the gladsome message—the invita- 
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tion—the request—O thou soul, thirsting for grace and 
salvation? It is meant for you to-day, for you the foun- 
tain is opened—it is open now, not it will be opened at 
some future time—some centuries ahead. Even ow is 
the time, the day of salvation, zow is the accepted time, 
O come willingly, come speedily! Why do you hesitate? 
You are placed right at the fountain; the angel of the 
Lord has shown it to you as he once did to Hagar—and 
you will rather die with thirst! 

But the great need of coming to this fountain will 
become still clearer to all of us when we further consider 

III. The purpose for which this fountain has been 
opened. ‘‘ For sin and uncleanness” says our text. This 
is easier said than understood. This fountain is not only 
to be an even offset against sin, but is to exceed it in- 
finitely. ‘‘ Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound.” It is opened against sin and uncleanness, 
so these evils can do us no further harm, because the 
fountain is a perfect antidote. What a power there is 
in this fountain! Our sins may be as numerous as the 
sands on the seashore, and its power so great and its un- 
cleanness so deep-seated that it penetrates the soul and 
body of every man, and yet this fountain is more than 
sufficient to counteract it. To eradicate and abolish sin 
is the greatest purpose for which this fountain has been 
opened. If sin did not exist, there would be no guilt nor 
impurity on the part of man, and there would be no need 
for pardon and cleansing. By sin came guilt and punish- 
ment upon man, but the blessed Christ took upon Him- 
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self our punishment and suffered for it. Sin has made 
man unclean, but Jesus shed His blood to cleanse us 
from it (rt John 1.7). Jesus died and rose for sinners, and 
, thereby brought life and immortality to light for them so 
that we may live because He liveth. He flimself has 
become the fountain of life ; He will redeem and cleanse 
us from all sin by His own blood. He invites all those 
_ who are weary and heavy laden to come to Him. He 
will give drink to the thirsty ones and quicken the weary 
(Matt. 11. 27; John 8. 37). But if you, dear weary soul, 
will partake of this quickening and cleansing fountain, 
then you must come into God’s way. And you must 
either realize this salvation or die eternally. O then 
come in repentance; come in faith with a true desire and 
ask, and you shall receive. ‘Ho, every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money ; 
come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price!” 


THE END. 
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